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The War for the Union—What we Have 
Gained, and What we Have Yet to Do. 


‘*Wuat have you gained by this fratricidal 
war?” is the familiar inquiry of that incurable 
partizan whose hostility to ‘‘the powers that 
be” has carried him and his sympathies over 
to the enemy. ‘‘ What have you gained from 
this unholy crusade for the subjugation of the 
South? How much nearer are you to Rich- 
mond than you were in the summer of 1862? 
How much longer can you sustain these annual 
drafts of 500,000 men, and this war expendi- 
ture of a thousand millions a year ?” 

Let us briefly endeavor to answer these ques- 
tions in good faith, conceding the point that 
we have lost much in men, time, means and 
money, that might have been saved had the 
war been more vigorously and wisely prose- 
cuted than it has been. First, then, we turn 
to the inquiry, ‘‘ What have we gained by this 
war?” We have gained in territory one-half 
the domains claimed as belonging to the so- 
called ‘‘Confederate States.” In the last rebel 
Congress the States represented were Vir- 
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ginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Tenne 
see, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas—thirteen—when the whole section of 
country now under the actual occupation and 
authority of Davis and his confederates has been 
reduced to the interior portions of the last 


eight States above-named. The Northern miii- | 


tary line of the rebellion, which, in 1861, ran 
north-westward from Manassas to Kentucky, 


and thence through the heart of that State to | 


Columbus, on the Mississippi river, a thou- 
sand miles and more abovgsthe sea, has been 
pushed so far down into Georgia as to threaten 
the complete isolation of all the ‘‘Confeder- 
acy” north of the Savannah river from the 
States below. From Columbus to the Gulf of 
Mexico, overcoming numerous armies, and a 
chain of fortifications, armed flotillas, rafts, 
rams and other obstructions unparalleled in 
the defences of any other river of modern or 
ancient times, the Mississippi has been re- 
opened and occupied, and is now in the abso- 
lute and permanent occupation of the Govern- 
ment, 


| Thus that half of the Davis Confederacy 
, which ljes west of the Mississippi is in the 
condition of a wing of an army hopelessly cut 
off from the main body, so that, in a practical 
military view, we have reduced the vital forces 
of the rebellion to the interior portions ot the 
single tier of States, and parts of States, lying 
between Richmond and Mobile. 

So much for the territory recovered, ina mili- 
| tary estimate, practically. In the population 
reclaimed from the rebellion we have gained 
two-thirds of its original strength; and in the 
valuable resources for peace or war, wrested 
from the enemy, our gains have been corres- 
pondingly great. Nor do these constitute all 
our gains. In the beginning of this war the 
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which secures the neutrality of France; there 
is but one rebel privateer now left dodging about 
upon the high seas; the ironclads built for the 
enemy are out of the way, and as for a rising 
of the Northern peace Democracy, in support 
of King Jeff, we dare say that they are fully 
convinced it would not begin to pay expenses. 
All these things we have gained — one- 
half the original area claimed by the rebel- 
| lion, two-thirds of its population, two-thirds 
|of its most valuable military resources and 
| lines of communication, including the whole 
‘line of the Mississippi river, the dethrone- 
ment of King Cotton, the neutrality of Eng- 
, land and France, and the substantial unity 
| of the great North and the loyal States of the 


rebel leaders, from the commercial power of | South upon this grand, paramount and su- 
King Cotton, confidently counted upon atimely | preme Jacksonian idea that ‘‘the Union mus 
coalition from England and France, upon the | and shall be preserved.” If we have changed 
destruction of our commerce on the high seas, | the issue from 19,000,000 of people against 
and the raising of the blockade by anumerous | 12,000,000 to 27,000,000 of people against less 
fleet of foreign-built privateers and ironclads, | than 5,000,000, is it not manifest that we have 
and upon the active armed co-operation of a: gained enough to insure our final success, and 


powerful division of the Northern Democracy. 
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We have gained the neutrality of Encland, 
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| as the crowning reward of the present cam- 
paign ? 
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Barnum’s American Museum. 
. Ry yoy Giants, Dimi- 
ive Dwarfs, Albino Children, apanese > 
Pond, Wi maria, etc., etc. DRAMATIC 
PERPSORMANCES nant at 3 and 


7% o'clock P. M. 
~~ eee ieee Children under ten, 15 
cen 


Oscanyan’s Oriental Album, 


Consisting of 23 Ph hic Portraits of Oriental Men 
and Women, taken from life in both indoor and outdoor 





Egyptian 
scenes from domestic life, illustrative of Mr. Oscanyan’s 
Lectures. 


It is the most Album; should be seen on 
every drawing-room table: and the cheapest and most 
le t that can be made toalady. Costs 
only $3. Sent free, by mail, on receipt of the price. by 
C. OSCANYAN, 
Second Avenue, 2d door from 56th St., N. Y. 
N.B.—To ent counterfeiting, 


accom) by the rietor’s own Et é 
pay Hy Ad a eg Py — 
Greek and English. 
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All Communications, Books for Review, etc., must be 
addressed to Franx Les.iz, 537 Pearl street, New York. 


TERMS FOR 
Frank Leslie’s Llustrated Newspaper. 





One copy, three months...........-+0+++ $1 00 
One copy, six months....... Gbenveeseees 2 00 
One Copy, ONE Year.........ceescececeees 4 00 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in 

ONC WIAPPer..........006. evccoccces 9 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in 

GED DOE vccccccccccccccvcccccccs 15 00 


Magazine and paper, one year, to one ad- 
Bsc vccccccccescocccocvcceccessces 6 00 
One extra copy to each club of four copies, yearly. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


One Dollar a line on the outside or last page. 
Sixty Cents a line on the 14th and 15th pages. 








To Correspondents. 


First-class stories will be read promptly, and 
if found worthy of acceptance, suitably compensated. 

The manuscript should be legible, on one side of the 
paper only, and be accompanied with the address of 
the writer. Poems of a high order and moderate 
length will meet with attention. 

By the decision of the authorities at Washington, 
ARTICLES FOR NEWSPAPERS AND MaGAziIneEs cannot be 
sent by mail at the rates of printed matter. If sent by 
mail, letter postage must be paid. Packages over four 
ounces should be sent by express. 

When parties wish MSS. returned by mail, postage 
stamps must be enclosed for the full amount. Contribu- 
tors of short articles, poems, etc., will do well te keep 
8 copy, as the cheapest course. 


Summary of the Week. 
, VIRGINIA. 


Since the unfortunate failure of the assault on 
Lee’s lines all has been quiet before Petersburg. 
That developed the fact that a very small force 
can hold Lee’s lines against Grant’s army; and 
hence there is every probability of Lec attempt- 
ing a Northern invasion in force. Indeed such a 
movement by an army, under Johnston, is an- 
nounced, Our dead have been buried under a 
flag of truce. Our loss was 1,800 killed and 
wounded, and 1,000 prisoners. 

The rebels since fired a mine, but it failed to 
blow up our saps, and they retreated after a fruit- 
less charge. 

The President went down to Fortress Monroe, 
and had a long interview with Grant, on Sunday, 
July 31st. 

WESTERN VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND. 

There is now no question but that the rebels 
are preparing to hurl a large and well-prepared 
army on Maryland, Pennsylvania and the District, 
in hopes of relieving Georgia and Richmond. 

Early has a force of 35,000, and Johnston is 
marching with veteran troops to join him. 

Parties have crossed at Nolan’s ferry, Williams- 
port and Hancock, and are centreing near Antie- 
tam. 

Gen. Sheridan is in command of the Union 
troops, regulars and militia. 

GEORGIA. 


Hood is said to have lost 25,000 men killed, 
wounded and missing since he took command. 

On the 26th July Gen. E. MoCook, with 3,200 
cavalry, was sent by Gen. Stoneman to cut the 
Macon and Western railroad. He succeeded in 
demolishing 18 miles of the road. He then start- 
ed to capture a rebel train of 500 wagons, going 
from Atlanta to Macon. He took and destroyed 
it, capturing Hood’s papers and 500 prisoners. 
His men unfortunately made free with the liquors 
found, and when McCook was attacked and sur- 
rounded by Gen. Ransom they were utterly 
defeated, lost all their prisoners, and got back to 
Marietta in small bodies, Up to the latest dates 
1,500 had come in. 








FLORIDA. * 

Fort Hobson, near Pensacola, has just been 

captured by Gen. Asboth, with 18 guns, a quantity 
of stores and ammunition. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Guerillas are very active in this State. On the 
25th a plantation, five miles from Vicksburg, was 
totally destroyed. A Texan regiment destroyed 


another near Natchez, killing the whites, and 
carrying off the negroes and property. 

Other parties with artillery are attacking 
steamers. The Fairchild, at Aston landing, was 
struck 17 times. 





ALABAMA. 


Admiral Farragut, with a very powerful fleet, 
has begun the gttack on Mobile. Gen. Granger 
commands the land forces. 

On the 30th of July it was announced in New 
Orleans that Farragut had passed Forts Morgan 
and Gaines, and entered the bay. Farragut has 
four monitors, four Mississippi ironclads, nine 
screw-sloops, four double-enders, six screw gun- 
boats, and some tugs, in all 32 vessels, with 231 
guns. 

LOUISIANA. 

A general exchange of prisoners effected with 
the rebels has brought to New Orleans nearly 
1,000 officers and men, lost by Gen. Banks in his 
Red river expedition. 

The 18th U. 8. cavalry routed a body of rebels 
near Baton Rouge in July. 

ARKANSAS, 

A party of negro soldiers was repulsed by 
guerillas near Wilson’s landing, on the 30th, but 
@ cavalry party the nex® day routed the guerillas, 
killing 40 


The reports of rebels shelling Little Rock and 
Pine Bluff are false. Price is at Camden; Mar- 
maduke at Monticello, menacing St. Charles; 
Fagan is on the Arkansas, Selby near Jacksonport. 
They live and keep up their organizations by 

7 


small raids. 
KENTUCEY. 


Rebel guerillas hold Henderson and Paris, 
where they are committing their usual depreda- 
tions. Lieut. Gamble and a party were taken and 
murdered. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


The expedition sent by Gen. Palmer to the 
Chowan river, under Lieut. Ward, recaptured the 
steamer Arrow, with a large quantity of cotton, Kc. 


-——— —-- = 


FOREION NEWS. 


Tue Alexandra, about which so much dis- 
cussion has taken place in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
left the Mersey on Sunday, July 17, for Nassau, with a 
general cargo of merchandise. The name of the vessel 
has been and she is now called the Mary; and 
it is said that she is to be a trader between the Mersey 
and Nassau. The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times says that the intelligence from the wheat growing 
districts is not unfavorable. A dispatch from Vienna of 
July 1°, says: ‘“‘The proposals of Denmark, addressed 
direct to the courts of Berlin and Vienna, have been 
met on the part of Austria and Prussia by a suspension 
ofarms on land and sea until July 31, during which 
period the blockade will be raised. The German Pow- 
ers have added the request that D k will imme- 
diately send Plenipotentiaries to Vienna, in order to 
come to an understanding with Austria and Prussia re- 
lative to the basis of peace.” 





Garibaldi, who appears to be in health, left 
Ischia July 19 for Caprera. His m by the public 
was very en’ 

The ond 


t of the London Times | 
Gen. Suwarrow. He 


his chances of success very small, and declares 
that Gen. Lee has inflicted upon a loss of 15,000 
men in the battle of J: 
The ent has invited the 
Powers to an 


thought that at present there was no advantage to be 
vy 3 in the American war. According to 
Vy oe ng , Mr. Slidell has left Paris on a 
8) at Vichy. 


The sitting of the Peace Conferénce of, Vienna 
took on the 26th of July. Herr Von Bismark was 
in Vi and was to take part in the Peace Nego- 


g 


the ernment to oppose, in 
States, this violence with the 


means. 
The forces of Major Gordon, who has rendered such 
portant services to the Government of China, have 
been disbanded. In Ji uarters have been arranged 
for the British troops Yedilo. 


Eg 





TOWN COSSIP. 


Tue old adage that ‘‘one-half the world 
knows not how the other half lives’ might once have 
been true, but in these days the per centage has altered, 
and nine-tenths of the world certainly knows how the 
whole of it lives. 

Let those who are at this moment enjoying the pure 
air of heaven, where nothing less sweet than the scent 
of the clover comes up on the wind, think of the mil- 
lions who are stifling in cities, stowed in cellars and 
garrets, breathing the fetid air created by decaying ani- 
mal and vegetable refuse, under a sun marking overa 
hundred degrees of heat. 

That all the country may know something of the over- 
crowded state of this Babylon in which we live, leta 
small summary be taken. 

New York has 580 tenement-houses that have a gross 
population of 10,933 families, or an average of 85 persons 
each; 193 that have 111 persons each; 71 that have 140 
persons cach; and 29 that have, altogether, 5,449 in- 
mates, or 187 persons to each tenement, or a total of 
86,112 people crowded into 873 houses. 

On the other hand, for two miles on the Fifth avenue, 

the grandest and wealthiest part, on both sides of the 
way, the entire population will only come up to 400 
families, while in a single block of tenements only a few 
hundred yards away, 700 families, or nearly 4,000 people 
are crowded, gWeltering and dying under the blazing 
gun. 
Upon some of these summer nights, after a day of un- 
common heat, it is a study of painfal interest to go into 
these densely populated districts and witness the out- 
pouring of the people. The sidewalks swarm with 
them; the doorways are alive; the gutters fester with 
the children, while every window of the great caravan- 
serais hang full wiih dirty women, far outstretched to 
catch a breath of the passing air. Cleanliness in such 
quarters is next to impossible, and without it health is 
amyth. Coolness is an absurd ides} when every room 
has ite stove or furnace, with fire for family cooxing, 
until] the building is ope mass of heated air. 


It requires these super-heated summer days to make 
one realize the dirtiness and decay of a city like New 
York. She has none of the natural advantages of per- 
sonal cleanliness. She does not lie, like Brooklyn, on an 
inclined plane, so that every shower washes away her 
dirt, nor has she those excellent scavengers, the turkey 
buzzards, of some Southern cities; but being flat and 
unsewered, is obliged to take her chances with such 
officials as are deputed to wash her face and comb her 
hair, chances that are just now very slim indeed. 

New York is perhaps at this moment seeing the very 
darkest days of its existence. There is more of gloom 
hanging over all classes of society than can be under- 
stood in a glance. Some have asserted that New York 
has prospered by the war, and has nothing to complain 
of. This is notso. She may have prospered in some 
respects, but whatever she has made by commerce and 
manufactures has been spent with an open and liberal 
hand in supporting our armies and giving strength to 
the Government. New York is at this moment $25v,- 
000,000 poorer than she was three years ago. She has 
been drained of her mechanics and skilled labor, and 
though those that are left are constantly empleyed and 
are congratulated on their ity, they are not as 
well off with their enhan wages as they were three 
a ago. classes dread the coming draft, and have 
ost confidence in a speedy cessation of the war. bn 
are beginning to talk vaguely of peace, and yet are wil- 
ling to accord no terms save those for which we are 


hting. 
*Ghat world of speculation and thought there is in 
the columns of a daily newspaper with its little local 
record. ay _- one up Sy a | ~ Py 
paragraphs meet our eye, 8 ng consecutiv e 
same _ column, that illustrate some of the strange 

has of the city. The first is a short report of the 
trial of a man for murder—not worthy of more than a 
paragraph in these days when ten thousand murders 
are sometimes done in a —the victim being his 
wife. He shot her with a pistol, which he claims went 
off accidentally. He is sentenced to one year in the 

nitentiary! Now why, we ask, this year? If the man 
Fillea his wife intentionally, her life is worth 
more than a year, and if as he says, accidentally, why 
imprison at all? There is something strange in the 
wisdom of judges and jurors, something beyond human 
ki 


n. 
The next isacase where an infuriated cow, while being 
driven through the streets, breaks away and runs the 
auntlet of Broadway at midday, finally fetching up at the 
ty Hall Park, and being secured by ascore or two of 
lice,and a hundred or two ay cow-hunting yy per <4 
. The paper very coolly observing, at the end of the 
Feiation, that they believe a law exists for the prevention 
of cattle-dri through the streets. Yes! there is a 
law, as there is law for many other things, and yet we 
er that not one of that score of policemen, who 
quel at the capture, undertook to put that law in 
force. We were a few days ago witness to a case where 
several hundred pigs were driven across the 
city, and when within a block of Broadway managed 
somehow to get a confused old lady in the midst, and 
before she could be rescued she was knocked down, 
and the whole drove over her prostrate body 
leaving her a very short distance removed from death ; 
and yet with two policemen and 20 citizens looking on, 
neither pig-owners or pig-drivers were punished. 

The third case is of servant whipping, a strange 
amusement for one professing to be a leader of ton, and 
a gees ©) This squire of high degree one day 
tancied that he 


hould ee oo Sine tho artist of pot 
which desire he gratified by slashing the artist of 
and kettles over the eyes with an oyster knife, at an 
expense of $250, which sum the j mulcted him in to 
pay for the scar the lady b: ht into court. Had he 
cut off her nose, the price, no doubt, would have been 
$500, and had he in entirely decapitating her, 
there can be little doubt that this fashionable freak 
would have cost him at-least $1,000. We are ce 
to realise the days when a gentleman can 
the waiter, and have it put in the bill without 
en 








gen > 
stores were all made , and the thousands of ks 
and employés from whom the fast day would not deduct 
a day’s wages blessed A’ Lincoln, and looked 
upon him as a convenient institution for that occasion 
only. The churches had attendance, but the chance 
was too good for the political parsons, such as Mayor 
Gunther referred to in his message, to let slip, and ac- 
may of dealt out destruction from the pulpit on 
all as not agree with them in opinion. We will 
venture to say that the night of the fast day brought 
forth more mintoxicated men than any single day since 
the first day of this year; that there was more horse- 
on the roads leading out of the city, and more 
general dissipation than any day of the year save the 4th 
of July and New Year’s day. There is ogee A like a 
fast day to b about an unbending of the public back 
and a general h ous jubilee. 

Before we close our talk of this week, there is some- 
thing on which we congratulate every New Yorker, 
and we can see no reason why not every countryman 
who visits New York, and that is the destruction of the 
old Park barracks, and an attempt to restore the Park 
to something like its former These unsightly, 

rison-like places have been an eyesore ? the 
lor two years, and we believe have done 
Sevag aan ee 
The very such & 
heart of the city, and 


must come , to the utter destruction of millions 
of lives, gathered from opt ay 


bosoms of rebels and Union soldiers. Farewell ye bar- 
never more encum the 
view of Broad 


! 

And now tor » word or two about the theatres, though 
there is little to say. 

Wallack’s does, and no doubt will continue to do for 
some weeks to come, a fine business with Dan Bryant 
in the Milesian line. Every night Miss Ione Burke, as 
Eily O’Connor, is dipped in the cool waters of Myles’s 
Cave, not a bad dip, we take it, for these warm ts, 
and comes out all again the fresher for her bath. 

Which reminds us that Lucille Western has ended 
with that cooling, heating drama, ‘‘The Sea of Ice,” 
and goes on with ‘East Lynne” for a spell, by way of a 
change, while upon the oe side of the street, at 
the Broadway, her sister Helen has ended her engage- 
ment, and ‘the young, the beav*iful, the fascinating,” 
after taking a benefit and presenting to every gentleman 
a carte de visite, and to every lady a —— while the 
gudience indiscriminately were bedewed with Night- 
Blooming Cereus—u rather brilliant idea for this time 
of the year—retires gracefully for other fields of con- 
quest, and to win other admirers to the nude drama. 

The Olymyic still continues closed, and the Winter 
Garden the same, though the latter soon -_<— e 
thoroughly renovajed interior and a company t w 
be more likely to elicit commendation than that of last 
season. 

The Bowery side of the city has known two sensations 
in a dramatic way d the past week, the first being 
the reopening of the Old Bowery, repainted and decor- 
ated, and the second the placing of a native company in 
the Stadts Theatre for a summer seasop, to do the usual 
style of drama suiting the taste of the eastside. The 
company makes up in quantity what it lacks in quality, 
being, as the bills strike us, rather numerous, and 
counting among it one or two pretty and clever women, 
one of whom, Miss Milly Sackett, deserves e rial 
notice. She is of the sowbretie school, and the 
@emeuts abont her for success, a pretty fucg'and form, 
quick, sparkling action, and is still young§, We make 
no doubt that a little time will transplan ttc 
Broadway side of the towu, supposing the 

managers ever penctrate to the east for novelty. 

At the Museum Barnum is illustrating what we have 
always asserted, that New York hus a positive and de- 
cided taste for pantomime. ‘ Mazulm”’ still holds ite 
own, and crowded houses attest its success. No doubt 
with its epding another of the same sort will be ready, 





and, without forcing public sentiment, the pantomime 
may become an institution among us. 

The actors held another mee on Thursday last, at 
Cooper Institute, Mr. Davidge in the chair, at which, as 
far as we could see, they ed themeelves. Mr. 
Davidge told a funny story, a style of thing in which he 
rather excels, and the meeting received a deputation 
from the Wor en’s Union, offering sympathy and, 
possibly, some stronger. If, however, there was 
anything of the kind about, we can only say—speaking 
in our province as reporter—that we didn’t see it. 





EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic.—Three-fifths of the adult white popu- 
lation of California are men without wives. Four out 
of every five white men are bachelors, and from neces- 
sity; for while there are 183,856 white men in the State, 
there are only 48,149 white women. ‘Thus having 
134,706 men without wives. 


—— A young man, residing in Providence, who was 
exempted a year ago on the plea that he was the sole 
support of an aged mother, has been enrolled at the re- 
= of his mother, who complained that he had been 

ving upon her earnings ever since. 


—— The Kearsarge and McClellan Base Ball Clubs 
played a match on the 4th at Hoboken. It was won by 
the ‘Little Macs,” after a gallant contest. 


—— The New York Times has at last denounced the 
miserable system of changing our official material every 
four years, to which the corruption and inefficiency of 
our Government are undoubtedly due. 


—— John Morrissey and H. W. Genet have made a 
match between Fillingham and Gen. Butler, stakes 
$10,000, two mile heats, to harness, over the Fashion 
Course, in September. 

—— The St. Joseph (Mo.) Herald is informed by an 
old Indian trader among the Missouri Sioux Tndians, 





| that these Indians have now in their possession, not as 


prisoners but as slaves, 10 white women, and that no 
one can ransom them, as they are valued far more than 
riches. The only way they can be released is by the 
stroug arm of the military power. The maltreatment 
to which they are subject is beyond the power of de- 
scription. € same journal is informed that a party 
of 600 Indians recently attacked an emigraut train, 13 
of whom were massacred, when the remainder sur- 
rendered, after a desperate resistance. 


—— Gen. Hunter has banished from Frederick city, 
Maryland, all those suspected of being friendly to the 
rebels. 


—— Lieyt.-Col. Halpine has resigned his position of 
Adjutant-General of Western Virginia. Mr. Stanton 
accepted the resignation in a most complimentary Ictter 
to the TY soldier. Col. Halpine is not only a brave 
officer but a brilliant writer. His health has been so 
much shattered by his labors that repose is absolutely 
necessary. 

' —_ Hay is plentiful in Maine, and the quality excel 
en’ 


—— The new East Broadway line of cars commenced- 
on the Ist iust. The route of these new cars is 
trom the Dry Dock, through Grand street, Kast Broad- 
way and Chatham street to the Astor House. The 
President of the new line is Mr. John Kerr, and the 
ae is Mr. John Ryan. The cars are neat 
and commodious vehicles, g all the latest im- 
provements, well ventilated, well cushioned and well 
managed. 

—— The first meeting of the open board of brokers 
was held on the Istinst., at noon, in their new building, 
just finished in Broad street. The board was a large 
one, and considerable enthusiasm was manifested on 
opening. A few remarks were made by the President, 

ry to the board, after which they imme- 
diately proceeded to business. In the course of the 
hour a subscription was taken wp for the benefit of the 
sick and wounded soldiers at Willett’s Point Hospital, 
netting the little sum of $175. 


. 

—— A meeting of the Actors’ Protective Association 
was held at the Cooper Institute on the 4th inst. Mr. 
Davidge took the chair, and made a very spirited defence 
of the action of the body in deman 
salaries. The Workingmen’s Association sent a sym- 
pai deputation to the actors, and a conference was 


were admitted, and the meeting adjourned to the 18th 


WNWaval.—Experiments have been made at Toulon 
with a new kind of ironclad gunboats, with improve- 
ments that will enable them to move at a rapid rate on 
land as well as on water. These small vessels sit very 
low in the water, and have on the deck an ironclad 
shelter, pierced with six portholes and 18 embrasures. 
aoe ewe a to 4 wee in — hours and divided 

eighteen blocks, uding the engine, these - 
boats could, if required, enga.e in a naval combat off 
the coast of Provence with a of eight knots, then 
be taken to pieces, and, ha been carried away by 
railway, be ready to ht again of the coasts of the 
Atlantic in 36 hours, crossing the whole of France. 
If this new engine of war had existed during the Itasian 
—— Mantua and Peschiera might have been cap- 
tured ost without a blow, and Venice might have 
seen a miniature ironclad fleet navigating her lagoons. 


— An English engineer is reported to have said 
that, at the expense of £10,000, he would construct a 
ironclad vessel of greater 


in her "s navy, and 
ton guns, he would sink the whole 
hours. There is, perhaps, no boast in this, after our 
= of what big guns can do (vide the Kear- 
sarge). 

—— The Portland Advertiser, of Aug. 2, says: “A 
number of the new monitors have proved to be unsea- 


allow her to be submerged to the surface of the water in 
—_ of action. A... saniy the ¢ —, — on the vessel 

progr vo , the ready to be 
raised to its . The turret-shafts and rims are on 
—e> and the pilot-house is in the hands of the 
sd en.”” 


by the Florida that she is a much more formida 
than the Alabama, in crew and other respects. 


— Affairs at Mobile begin to an int ting 
phase. Admiral Farragut is gathering at that point a 
powerful fleet, which has already succeeded in almost 
entirely closing the port blockade-runners. 
Until the Admiral is reinforced with more monitors, 
however, active operations against the city may not be 
expected. The success of Gen. Sherman at Atlanta will 
greatly influence Admiral Farragut’s conduct in timiny 
the attack. 

Personal.—Dumas the elder has commenced giv- 
ing readings irem his works « la Charles Dickens. 

—- John Savage, the well-known dramatist and au- 
thor, has — the position of editor of the New 
Orleans Daily Times. A complimentary dinner is to be 
given to him previous to his departure. 

—— The Governor of the State of Maine ordered Com- 

y A, of the State Guards, Bangor, to garrison Fort 
cClary, at Kittery Point, for 60 days. Mr. Hamlin is 


—— It is said by the captains who have been sae on 
ship 





a member of that company, and lke a true soldier, ac- 
companied the expedition. 

— “Gammi,” a correspondent of the Mobile Reg- 
ister, in a recent letter, tells the following anccdote of 
. ** Bayard of the South :”" “In Gen. Lee's tent meat 
is eatth but twice a week, the Gencral not allowing it 
oftener because Le believes the indulgence in meat to 
be criminal], in the present straitencd condition of the 


country. His ordinary dimmer consists of a heart ot 
cabbage, boiled in salt water, and a pound of corn 
bread.” 


rived on Tuesday of last week from Liverpool, were Mre 











—— Among the passengers by the Scotia, which ar- 
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Bateman, daughters and servant. The friends of 
the young American will be once more 
to see her face, and certainly give her a warm wel- 
come. 


— A dispatch from Lieut.-Col. C. G. Loring, of Gen. 
Burnside’s staff, to Col. H. Lee, Jr., of Boston, dated 
Aug. 2, says that during a fiag of truce it was ascertained 
that Gen. Bartlett and Col. Weld were prisoners in the 
nands of the rebels. Both officers were uninjured. 


— Secretary W. Pitt Fessenden is now on a visit to 
his native city, Portland, Maine. 

— Senator Seb of Ark , and his family 
have arrived in Memphis, their homestead and planta- 
tion having been completely destroyed. 


—— Miss Annie E. Jones, better known as «the pretty 
Rebel Spy ” and as “ Major Jones,” an intelligent young 
woman only 20 years old, who has been a prisoner of 
State for the lost year, was released by order of Secre- 
tary Stanton from the Barnstable jail, in Massachusetts, 
end left for Boston last week. 

Obituary.—Thos. Colley Grattan, the well-known 
novelist and essayist, died lately in London, 68. 
He was born in Dublin, and entered the army. - 
ing @ Miss O’Donnell he resign settled in France. 
In 1819 he produced “ Philibert,” a poetical romance, 
in the style of Scott. He then removed his establish- 
ment to Paris, and made acquaintance with Beranger, 
Casimir, Perier, Moore, W: , Lamartine 
and other di ed men, and became 4 
contributor to the Edinburgh Review and to the New 
Monthly Magazine, then under the editorship of Thomas 
Campbell. In 1823 appeared “ Highways and By-Ways, 
by a Walking Gentleman,” the work by which Mr. Grat- 
tan will be best remembered. Then he produced in 
succession ‘‘Ben Nazier, the Saracen,”’ a play written 
for Kean. “Tales of Men and Cities’’ (1829), ‘ Traits 
of Travel,” ‘The Heiress of Bruges” (1831), ‘‘ The 
History of the Netherlands,” “‘Jacqueline of Holland” 
(1831), which latter caused his expulsion from Brussels 
during the Revolution, and his residence in Holland 
and Heidelburg, where he wrote his ‘‘ Legends of the 
Rhine” and * es de Mansfeldt.’”’ On the accession 
of Prince Leopold, of Saxe-Coburg, to the newly created 
throne of Belgium, Mr. Grattan returned to Brussels, 
and in 1839 was appointed, at the special request of his 
Majesty, British Consul at Boston. His new office 
brought out his talent in a new direction, and his 
pamphlet on the boundary question in America. In 
1848 he was permitted, as a favor, to resign his office to 
his son, who had been acting as his deputy, and he was 
appointed a gentleman of the privy chamber in the royal 
household. Mr. Grattan has also written ‘Civilized 
America,” “Women of Color,” ‘*The Cagot’s Port and 
the Conscript’s Bride ” (1847). “ England and the Dis- 
rupted States of America’’ (1861), ‘‘ Beaten Paths, and 
Those who Trod Them” (1862), etc. 


— The Rev. Daniel Waldo, the celebrated centena- 
rian, died at Syracuse, N. Y., on Saturday, July 6, froia 
an affection of the throat. He was born in Connecticut, 
in September, 1762, served in the Revolutionary war, 
and was one of the pensioners. In 1791 he graduated at 
Yale College, after which he entered the ministry of the 
Congregational church. He had been for many years a 
resident of Onondaga, where he was highly respected. 
In 1850 he was, on the nomination of Gen. Amos P. 
Granger, elected chaplain of the House of Representa- 
tives. He was a man of correct personal habits, to 
which he owed his extraordinary health and longevity. 
He preached frequently during the past year—often 
twice of a Sunday. 

—— Prof. Hadley, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
died on the boat from City Point while acting as agent 
on the relief corps of the Sanitary Commission, after 
having been at the front since the last of June. 


Col. George W. Bridges, of the 10th Tennessee cavalry, 
died a few days ago at Fayetteville, Tenn. Col. Bridges 
was a member of Congress, elected in 1861; but, being 
in rebeliom, was prevented from taking his seat until 
near the close of the Congress., 


—— Mrs. Sarah Hollingsworth, residing in the rear 
of No. 1,314 Passyunk road, Philadelphia, died lately 
at the advanced age of 110 years. 


—— William B. White, one of the proprietors of the 
Congress Spring, died at Saratoga on the 30th July. 

Foreign.—Among the latest arrivals in Paris is that 
of Nicim, the fugitive minister of the Bey of Tunis, 
who is said to have an immense quantity of treasure 
with lum. He at first took a very dirty lodging in a 
maison meudlée, but has now found a sumptuous suite 
of apartments in the Faubourg St. Honoré. His harem 
is expected shortly. 

—— Blanchard F. Jerrold, having completed his in- 
quiries concerning the institutions tor the poor in Lon- 
don and Paris, is about to investigate those of the man-::- 
facturing districts of France and the quaint Belgium 
charities this autumn. In time he will publish a work 
giving a complete view of the poor of Europe. 


—— Acorrespondent, writing from Homburg, says: 
“On the 4th of July the Americans here made a plea- 
sure excursion to the little watering-place of Nauheim, 
about 10 miles from here. They had ordered a dinner 
there, and several carriage-loads of Americans went. 
In some of their carriages they had the United States 
flag flying, and I learn that it excited much attention in 
Nauheim, particularly with the police, who thought it 
was a political flag, and at once arrested some of the 
party, and marched them off to the judge, who asked 
the objects and purpose of this show of banuers. One 
of those arrested explained that it was an American flag, 
and it belonged to the U.S. Consul-General at Frankfort, 
who was one of the party, and who was also Consul for 
Hesse-Cassel, in which Nauheim was situated. The 
judge, on hearing the explanation, dismissed tue 
charge, expressing regret that the stupid police should 
have been guilty of such an act.” 


—— The mysterious murder in a railroad car in Lon- 
don is about to be unraveiled. The supposed murderer 
is 4 German tailor, Francis Muller. The evidence is 
purely circumstantial, but of a very precise nature. 
The hat found in the carriage has been proved to be his, 
while the watchchain of the murdered man has been 
traced to him. The alleged murderer had sailed in tae 
Victoria for New York, which is daily expected. As, 
however, Enghsh detectives are here awaiting his arri- 
val, there is no doubt that he will be captured. The 
jeweller, who bought Mr. Briggs’s chain, and the cab- 
man, who bought the hat for Muller, accompanied the 
English officers to New York. They also brins creden- 
= from our Minister, Mr. Adams, to the authorities 
1ere, 


—— Some interesting discoveries have been made at 
Pompeii, in a house which was being built at the time 
of the destruction of that city. The house contained a 
large deposi: of Ecyptian marble, now brought to light, 
and valued at £2,000 pounds sterling. On the ground 
floor the remains of a magnificent bed have been 
found ; the woodwork is burned away, but the bronze 
ornaments are in perfect preservation, consisting of a 
lion’s claws, which formed the legs, and gvese’s heads, 
which adorned the This bed is now to be con- 
structed according to its original design. The blocks 
of marble are to be used for plinths to the most valu- 
able statues of the museum. 


The Earl of Buchan has just been fined 
$10,000,in Edinburgh, for a liaison with a married lady. 


Art, Literature and Science.—Sheldon & 
Co. wilt publish the *‘ Autobiography of Licut.-Gen. 
Winfield Scott.” The work is to embrace a complete 
history of his military life, and will be, in fact, a history 
of his life and times. ‘ 


‘et 





—— Artemus Ward ia preparing for publication his 
adventures in Colifornia, Utah and Nevada. Curleton is 
to be the publisher. He has had an offer to lecture in 
England, which he has promised to accept when his 
book is published. 


Accidents and Offences.—July 22, Mr. James 
Ward, a wealthy and prominent citizen of Niles, Ohio, 
was shot down dead in the street by Frank O. Robbins. 
The latter had been paying illicit visits to a married 
woman named Stevenson, livimg in a house of Mr. 
Ward's, and she had been warned by the latter to leave 
the premises. To wreak revenge upon Mr. Ward, the 


his house, but meeting his son, they attacked and beat 
him severely, and Mr. W. coming to the rescue, Rob. 
bins drew a pistol and shot him through the head. 
Gdds —It may be interesting to our 
mt _t n these times of high prices many 
fruits can be préserved with little or no sugar. Currants, 
gooseberries, cherries, peaches and —_ no 
sugar to preserve them. Raspberries and berries 
do not require more than four ounces of sugar to a 
pound of fruit. Put them up the same way as if you 


used the usual quantity of sugar—that is, e the cold 
air by hi e fruit after it is placed in jars, by set- 
ting the jars in cold water, which heat to boiling. 


—— The London Times thus commences a severe arti- 
cle on Mr. Chase : ‘‘If Themistocles was a proficient in 
the art of asmall city into a large one, Mr. Chase 
is, at least, equally entitled to claim the credit of making 
& great State into a little one. Yet let us not be unjust, 
even to this mighty master in the art of ruin. Candor 
must admit that the problem set before him admitted of 
but one solution—a solution more or less complete, ac- 
coruing to tae genius of the philosopher to whom it was 
submitted. That problem may fairly be said to be— 
given a nation determined oh war, thirsting for revenge, 
insatiable of empire, steadily resolved to conquer, but 
equally resolved to conquer without any immediate per- 
sonal or pecuniary sacrifice, to extract from it men, 
materials and money.” 


—— The reason why the rebels are called Johnnies is 
thus given : In 1861 the Union soldiers called the rebels 
“Secesh ;”’ in 1862 “Confed;’ in 1863 ‘‘ Graybacks,” 
and in 1864 they call them “Johnnies.” A correspon. 
dent gives us the following information about the origin 
of the last-named soubriquet. The name of ‘‘ Johnny” 
originated ina Pg 0 between a couple of pickets, 
which began by the Unionist telling the rebel that they 
(the rebels) depended on land to get them out of 
this scrape, which the rebel denied emphatically, say- 
iug that they were able to scrape themselves out. One 
word brought on another, until the Unionist said his 
opponent was no better than a Johnny Bull anyhow. 
The reb swore he would shoot Yank if b 
Johnny Bull again. The quarrel was stopped by an- 
other picket, and they soon cooled down, but the reb 
+ muttering, “‘I’d as soon be called a nigger as 
Johony Bull.” ’ 

—— In a recent translation of Hamlet into French, the 
well-known line of— 

‘*Frailty, thy name is woman,” 
is made— 
‘** Mademoiselle Frailty is the name of the lady."’ 


—— Cassell’s Popular Natural History means to be 
entertaininy, as we see from the two following ex- 
tracts: *‘When some men of science were engaged in 
South America, making observations on the figure of 
the earth, they were greatly annoyed by the domes- 
ticated apes, which were very numereus, looking 
through their telescopes, planting siynals, running to 
the pendulum they used, taking their pens and trying 
to write.” But the climax is the following story: 
“The smallpox having spread fearfully amongst the 
monkeys of South America, Dr. Pinchard, Secretary to 
the Bloomsbury street Vaccination Society, was struck 
by the idea of arresting its further progress. Vaccina- 
tion was, of course, to be the means of staying the 
plague, and his scheme for its introduction was singu- 
larly ingenious. He bound two or three boys hand and 
foot, and then vaccinated them in the presence of an 
old monkey, who was observed to be closely attentive to 
his proceedings. He then left him alone witha young 
monkey, with some of the matter on the table, and 
beside it a lancet, guarded, that it might not cut too 
deep, by a projecting piece of steel. The doctor wit- 
nessed the result from a neighboring room ; the old 
monkey threw the young one down, bound him without 
delay, and vaccinated him with all the skill of a pro- 
fessor.’ 











following criticism: ‘The French, since the Revolu- 
tion, are a polite, but are not a chivalrous nation. They 
look upon women, not with the exaggerated homage of 
the Americans, nor with the the inbred reverence of 
an Englishman, but with the gallontry of a nation that 
adores, without respecting beauty. A lady represents 
to a Frenchman gaiety, pieasure, elegance—in fact, the 
luxuries and the perfume of life. With all a French- 
man’s finished ease in talking to a woman, there is 
always something intensely disagreeable at the bottom 
of his tone and in the inmost recesses of his eye. The 
truth is that the French, with all their idealism, mix 
materialism in still larger quantities. In a word, a 
Frenchmau cannot be a gentleman—he may be a 
beau—a gallant, but he is after all what Voltaire said : 
‘half tiger—half monkey.’ ” 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Haux’s Master WorKkMaN AND Masonic Mont- 

tor. ByJ.K. Hau. Boston: Wiiliams & Co. 
This volume is intended to answer the requirements of 
those who have wanted a text book in which the chain 
of events, from the admission of the candidate to his 
being raised to the sublime degree of a Master Mason, 
is continued unbroken; thus enabling a person who for 
the first time occupies the Oriental chair to go through 
the duties devolving upon that station, so far as the 
work of the degrees is concerned, in as systematic a 
manner as though he had presided for years. It is 
desired to make the connection so perfect that nothing 
may be wanting; and, by a careful perusal, any Master 
Mason will be able to recogni-e each individual step in 
the ascent of the Masonic ladder. The work will be 
found to be that which is sanctioned by the Grand 
Lodge, and its general adoption will tend to perfect, 
harmouize and produce uniformity of work throughout 
the United States. 


Tue Letrers or A DisBaANDED VOLUNTEER. 
New York: F. A. Brady, 1864. 

Many of-our readers may have enjoyed these letters as 
they appeared some time since in the Sunday Mercury. 
Their popwarity has induced Mr. Brady to issue tiiem 
iu the present attractive torm, in which they will doubt- 
less contribute to the enjoyment of many more. There 
is undoubted humor in them, with many sharp hits at 
the tailings of public men. The exagyerated mis-spell- 
ing is in the spirit of the time and will please. 


Tar Cowarp : a Novel of Society and the Field 
in 1863. By Henry Morrorp. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 

Mr. Morford has won public acceptance as a novelist, 
and his works evidently circulate widely. The present 
story in its plot is new and not very probable. The 
hero, Carlton Brand, coustitutionally timid, shrinks 
from accompanying his regiment to the war, is rejected 
by his betrothed, disowned by his father, and, to add 
to his misfortunes, is assailed by a soldier, who sup- 
poses him arival. Brand, ex necéssilate rei, drubs his 
assailant, falls in a fitand disappears, Another wins the 
adiiration of his mistress by displays of gourage, but 
fails to meet encouragement. At last she hears that Brand 
is wounded and in anarmy hospital. Hastening to him, 
she finds not only her old lover, but in him the one 
whose gallantry had soattracted her. These characters 
and the others in the novel are well drawn and well- 
sustained. 


QUEER NANNIES IN THE NEW YORK 
DIRECTORY. 

A warren in the New York Post says: In the 
former articles on uames in the New York Directoy for 
1864 there was a real or iancifil counection of the name 
with humanity, direct or indirect. Other names of 
frequent occurrence in tue Directory refer to or are 
associated with auimeted nature. 

The sollowing are connected with domestic animals: 
Herd, Ball, “ullock, Ox snd Steer; the English word 
Cow does not appear, but Vache, its correspondin; 
French word does; Colt, Steed, Katt, Hoge, Lamb an 
Kidd: and the meats, Veole, Bacon and Kalbfleisch: and 





guilty pair, both heavily armed, were on their way to 


of dogs we fod Pointer 4n4 Speniel. Wild onimete «re 


e called him a® 


—— A late number of the London Heview has the 


also found: Deer, 
Wolf and Fox; Badger, Lynch, Beaver, Mink, Hate. 
, Ratt, Mole, and the apocryphal animal 
olden time, Griffin 
The names of birds ure still more numerous: Duck, 
Drake and Gosling; Cock, Hen; Swan, Goose and Teal; 
Pheonix, Eagle, H.wk; Lark, Nightingale, Finch, Jay, 
Martin, Thrush, Sparrow, Starling, Wren; Crow, Raven, 
Daw; Snipe, Crane, Heron, Stork; Pidgeon, Dove; Batt, 
Grouse, Partridge, Quail, Robin, Peacock, Fowle, Bird, 
Wing, Bill, Covey, Eggs. 

The following names are connected with fishes: Fish, 
Whales, k, , Haddock, Seal, Bass, Salmon, 
Mackrell, Herring, Ray, Eels, Killey, Pike, Trout, Gold- 
fish, Sucker and Leach; Finn, Gill, Roes, Shells. ° 

There are bu! few names connected with insects: 
Bees, Roach, Moth and Grub; and the only one that 
bears a resemblance in sound to any species of smake is 
Adder, not Copperhead. 

Turning from animated nature we find some names 
that address themselves to the senses of seeing and 
hearing. The following are connected with color: 
White, Black, Brown, Green, Blue, Gray, Scarlet, Violet, 
Canary, Wine, Blanc, Dunn, The following relate to 
music: Organ, Piano, Harp, Viol, Fife, Flute, Horn and 
Dru , 


m. 

The martial tone of the last names leads to other 
names that connect themselves in the mind with war. 
Of these are Armer, Lance, Pike, Spear, Dart, Bow, 
Shield, Swords, Dirk, Hilt, Gun, Cannon, Flag and 
Banner. It will be noticed that they refer to a class of 


e 


The implements of peaceful life life furnish a few 


Ball, Bag, Bale, Rope anu Felt. Locomotion gives 
Barrow, Wain, Hack, Buggy, Skates. 

currency: Cash, Money, Moneypenny, Pounds, Shilling, 
Pentz, Penny, Dollar, Eagle, Kreutzer, Barndollar, 
Ducat, Hapenny, Groat and Plate. 


OUTDOOR AMUSEMENTS OF ENC- 
LISH LADIES. 


Ir is a striking fact that we Americans, des- 
cended from the English, Irish and Scotch, all famed 


healthy invigorating English sports are rare. We have 
only the worst excrescence of boxing—the prizefight. 


seen or practised except in gymnasiums or as a show. 
Our ladies are, by a sort of public opinion, entirely 
deprived of outdoor sports, and their fragile forms, 
their feeble constitutions, 


quence of this state of things. 


is indeed working in favor of what has been cailed 
**muscular Christianity,’’ but it has not yet come to the 
deliverance of women. We cannot do better than to 
arouse the attentions of parents to this great fact, that 
the physical training of their daughters is second only 
to moral and intellectual; and physical education is best 
imparted in sports. Gymnasiums and their appliances 
are tasks, and win but few. Of late young ladies, 
though too few, learn to swim, to skate, to row. Let 
them also adopt the old English bow, and become such 
adepts in its use as to defy Cupid himeelf. 

In England, in the foundation of many schools, the 
use of the bow was a part of the course, and a silver 
arrow provided for annual competition. 

The scene which we represent is the 21st @nual 
meeting of the archers of the United Kinydom at 
Alexandra Park, July 6-8. It was attended by a large 


doms, who came as competitors or spectators. Eighty- 
two ladies and one hundred gentlemen entered. The 
prizes amounted to £500, varying from £4 for the best 
** gold” to £25 for the first “‘ gross score.” 

The gentlemen shot first the national round—six 
dozen arrows at 100 yards, four dozen at 80 yards, and 
two dozen at 60 yards. At 2% o'clock, after a luncheon 
served on the grounds, the ladics commenced firing 
the national rounds of four dozen arrows ut 60 yards 


pleting the 12 dozen. 
The shooting ground was enclosed with a railing, with 
seats for spectators at one end. There were double 


apart than those of the ladies. At the end of each 


green scarfs, proceeded from one side to the other 
scene was animated and pleasing. 

Of the ladies, Miss Betham, of Dublin, won the high- 
est prize, her gross score being 693; Mrs. Atkinson 
(Sherwood), coming next, 605; Mrs. Horniblow (Grand 
National), 543; Miss S. Butt (Grand National), 539; Miss 
Quinn (Tipperary), 528; Miss Turner (South Devon), 511. 

Mrs. J. Ward won the greatest number ot golds, 12, 
and Mrs. H. B. Hare made the best gdld. 

Such a scene would pow be a strange one here, yet 
we trust soon to see it and see all tamiliarized with it 


, the 


ju the Old World enjoy. 


Tue Fury or a Woman Scornep.-—-A terri- 
ble illustration of what a scorned woman's fury will lead 
her to do occurred recently in Milwaukee. A lady of that 


heard unusual voices in the room usually occupied by 
herself and liusband. The door beiny closed, she wis re- 
duvedto the keyiole, and to this aperture she applied her 
eye. 
was the husband of the jealous wife, actually en,aged 
in adjusting a shawl upon the shoulders of the temale 
intruder. ‘The wite went to another room, took a loaded 
shot gun, returned, opened the door, aud cleliberateiy 
shot the strange woman in the back. She husband 
screamed, the wife fainted. When the latter returned 
to consciousness, she found the wretch of a husband 
bending over her, with a well-tcigned solic:tude in his 
glance. Mutua! explanations ensued, and the body of 
the woman who had been shot was brought in. It was 
a dummy! 
calling of a retail drygoods dealer, was won. to use this 
figure to exhibit mautillas and shawls with which he 
desired to charm the eyes of the Milwaukee lidics. The 
dummy, from long exposure and hard usage, had ix- 
come shabby, and the merchant had that morning 
brought it from the shop for the purpose of renovating 
its exterior. 
awkward way to do the work, and probably swearing at 
his clumsy attempts, when his wife, mistaking the 
accents of passion, let fly the fatal shot. ‘This tragedy 
in real life will teach her a lesson, perhaps. 


Eccentniciry.—-The Wanderer, of Vienna, 
relates the following incident: “An elderly geutle- 


a pair of stockings the second time, but of every dey 
putting on a new pair, which had been knitted ior him, 
by some old women whom he knew, and whom be paid 
liberally. At his death be left 2,458 pair of wovilen 
stockings, and 2,002 pair of thread, all carciully put 
awvy. 
sort of pious remembrance of his wife, who had been 
only «4 puor kuitting girl before her marrage.” 
THE TOVER'S AUTUMN SOLILOQUY. 
** Leaves have their time to fall, 
And s0 likewise have I ; 
The reason, too,’s the same, 
Both comes of getting dry. 
But bere’s the difference ‘twixt leaves tud me 
I roll were harder and sacte frequen,’ 





Stagg, Buck and Roe; Lyon, Bear, | 
of the | 


weapons superseded by the powerful appliances of of the most confirmed order. 
pes wephnee 


names: Hoe, Sickle, Cutter, Cleaver, File, Rasp, Plane, | 
Scales, Bellows, Broom, Push, Barrel, Case, Truss, | 


for their devotion to athletic sports, have such an | 
almost national distaste for them. With men; the 


Archery, ball games, running, leaping are scarcely ever 


the childless mothers, or | 
mothers only at almost a cost of life, are the conre- 


The gloomy ascetic superstition of the Puritans | 
warred on all sports as displeasing to the Deity, and their | 
influence has tinctured the whole country. A revulsion 


dtwo dozen at 80 yards, the gentlemen then com- | 


rows of targets, those of the gentlemen being further 


round, as the ladies and gentlemen, the former in their 
graceful dresses and the latter conspicuous with their 


and with every other outdoor amusement which ladies | 


city returning unexpectedly trom a call, imagined she | 


She saw the figure of a woman ; standiny by Ler | 


The husband, who pursucd the respectable 


Not finding his wife, he was trying in his | 


man, a widower, recently dicd in the neighborhood of | 
this city, who had the singular practice of never wearing | 


This originally is said to have arisen trom a | 





AFRICAN CANNIBALISM. 


In Africa there are two kinds of cannibalism. 

| The one is sacrificial, and is performed by the priests, 
whose office it is to eat a portion of the victim, whether 

| man, goatorfowl. This custom, prevalent among many 
ancient nations, is still extant in many parts of North 
Guinea, especially in the Delta of the Niger. 

The other is simply an action of gourmandise. A canni- 

| bal is not necessarily ferocious. He eats his fellow- 
creatures not because he hates them, but because he 
likes them. A craving for meat, to which tie natives 
of these parts are subject. and for which, in all their 
dialects, there is a special term, may first have sug- 

, gested the idea; but I am rather inclined to believe that 
itis a practical extension of the sacrificial ceremony. 
Neither the women nor the young men are allowed to 
touch the dainty; itis reserved by the patriarchs, and 
the head, which is supposed to contain a grand fetish, 
falls t the king. 

Although the missionaries had mixed a great deal with 
| the Fans, they told me thet they never got a clear con- 
, fession of cannibalism from one of them, though they 
|; had ‘‘no more doubt that the Fans ate men than they had 
| that they ate plantains.”” 1t was, however, never denied 
| of the tribe, but only of themselves as individuals. 

Thus the natives of village A would deny stoutly that 
they were cannibals, but they would accuse the vi ers 
of B. The villagers of B would disown the soft im- 
peachment, and denounce the natives of A as cannibals 
Similar answers had been 
returned to me by the Fan slaves whom I had met with 
| among the Bush tribes of the Muni. They did not eat 
men, but the other people of their tribe did. 
I resolved to exercise a little finesse in the investiga- 
tion of this matter, and after I had passed the villages 
which had been previously visited by white men. I called 


Some of the following names originate in ideas of 4 veteran cannibal to me, and questioned him shout the 


| people beyond the mountains to the east. Did they eat 
|} men? Oh, yes, they all ate men; and he ate men him- 
| self! 

| As he volunteered this statement he burst into a loud 
| roar of laughter, which we all joined very heartily. I 
| asked him if man was good. He replied, with a rapturous 
| gesture, that it was “like monkey, all fat.” _Ithen wished 
to learn the class of persons he liad been in the habit of 
discussing. He said only prisoners of war; that some 
of his friends were in the habit of eating witches con- 
demned to death, but that, for his part, he did not think 
them wholesome. The best of it was that he thought I 
was a cannibal, too; a belief which is universal among 
the Bush tribes of Western Africa, and of which the 
slave trade has been the cause. 

I remember that when I was in the Camma country, a 
Baleki slave, who had been brought down from the far 
interior, and who had never seen a white man before, 
squatted before me a long time, with his great, round, 
prominent eyes on my face, and his mouth wide open. 
At last he heaved a gasp of wonder, crying, ‘ And ere 
these the men that cat us?” 


MAXIMS FOR THE MEAN. 


Why not use that dirty envelope? Your correspond- 
ent is sure to think it was soiled by the postman. 

You can turn your linen collars, and so save in the 
washing bill. But they fray sooner, from the harder 
rubbing required. 

Try to get your host to talk you down to the door. 
| You cannot tip his servants under his eye. 

A cigar-case with a complex fastening, over which you 
bungle and growl, will often draw a cigar trom a friend 
| who wants you to light up and come on. 

You can hardly be such a fool as to have smaller 
change than a half sovereign about you when you have 
offered to share the cab that is going to set you down. 

Tip the boxkeeper a shilliny, and a liberal friend will 
probably stand ices for the party and sherry and selt ser 
10 you—a good bargain. 

Wait, and be last, in leaving a railway carriage. It is 
safest, and you can then take the abandoned news- 
papers, and may get an umbrella. 

Always recognise, and ostentatiously assist one dia- 
reputable member of your family. He will be your ex- 
cuse for never giving a single shilling to any other 
relation. He has half ruined you, &c. 


number of ladics and gentlemen from the three king- | 


FASHIONS FOR AUCUST. 


Fic. 1.—-Incroyable coat of spotted muslin, 
trimmed with inserting and lace. It is lined with some 
| light-colored silk, and is worn over a muslin skirt with 

a slik slip, slightiy flowing sleeves; page knot of ribbon 
| at the back of the waist. 
| Fig. 2.—Dress of light gray silk. The bottom of the 
| skirt is scalloped, and the scallops are ornamented with 
| a narrow flounce of the same shade as the dress, which 
| is looped up over a skirt of white alpaca, trimmed with 
a gautfered flounce, bound with ponceau cashmere, and 
| headed by a wide band of poncea and white woollen 
plaid. High white waist, plaited. White tull sleeves 
coutined at the wrist. The trimming consists of bands 
of ponceau silk, braided with white. Corselet girdle of 
| 


ponceau silk, ornamented with white braid. Straw hat 
trimmed with ponceau and gray teathers. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of pique, with narrow scallops around 
the bottom, and extending up the breadths of the skirt 
| almost to the knee. The scallops are bound with a con- 
| trasting color, and those up the skirt are ornamented 

with fancy buttous. High corsa, poiuted in front and 
| with short coat-tails behind, and cout sleeves, all trim- 
| med to correspond with the skirt. Round chip hat, 
| trimmed with teathers and narrew velvet ribbon. 


CONTRABANDS COMING INTO 
CANIP. 

Tue negro furvishes, in his various phases 
of existence, wonderful studies for the artist and phil- 
osopher. Never, perhaps, has a race seen such a mo- 
meut as this, when the chaims of bondage are breaking 
from off the limbs of 4,000,000 of men. The «distant 
roar of battle is to them a scund of deliverance. With 
all the uncouth, odd and queer imanifestat.ons of joy, 
they prepare to reach the camp of the delivering Yanks. 
Yoking together most incongruous tcams beiore the 
farm wagon of their tled master, with ass, and ox, and 
horse, with household gear oo! assorted, with use- 
less truck and little that can rarely serve them, they 
start for the Promised Land, and may oiten be scen 
coming in as our Artist—a most close student of nature— 
depicts them with his usual felicity of portraiture. 


| 





| = 


COTTON IN INDIA. 
ix is a striking fact that, with all the endea- 
vor made to grow cotton in various parts of the world, 
some of them old and suitable fields for the plant, the 
whole amount produced has not yet in any year 
equalled the immense crops in our Southern States, 
and, consequently, the price of cotton keeps up at the 
incredible vrices to which we have at last become but 
too familiar. England is untiring .n her efforts to have 
her own cotton; her agriculturists, her mechanics, her 
merchants all study how to increwse the yield and lighten 
> expense. : 
ei the recent inventions brought into use in Indi 4 
is Mr. David Wilgon’s new patent cotton press, of which, 
for its simplicity’and power, we give uD illustration. 
The quantity turneu out by the old cumbrous cotton- 
| screws (of first and second pressure) is reckoned i} 
' India at 50 bales per day, with an expenditure of cooli> 
| isbor of from 80 to 90 men, whereas the estimate of 
what may be done by this new press, with a proper ar 
rangement for work nig the pays, bs ut Jeast 100 wales, 
| with eight or ten coolies tu pres» ihem. Ascoolie labor 
| iadaily rixive ip price, aud becoming more ditheult tu 
obtait even at the advanced cost, this saving is a nutter 
| of importance. The new press possesses other advan- 
| tages, in its moderate cost, great strength, quick action 
| and small space occupied in fixing it We shall briefly 
| describe fts working: 
' “The cotton is received in loose bags, and, after being 
| carefully inspected and weigac«l, to consted to the top of 
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FASHIOVS FOR AUGUST—1. INCROYABLE COAT. 


WHEN MY SHIP COMES HOME 
FROM SEA. 


BY J. W. 


‘Truc Love. 
BY MARION POWELL. 
WATSON. 


My darling climbed upon my knee, 
With fond, exultant laughter, 
‘** Papa,” she said, ‘‘ you sweet papa, 
Tis you that I am after! 


CHAPTER I. 

‘‘Wrixn, good-bye, George ; I’m off,” said 
Fred Hamilton ; ‘‘ I go this way.” 

**T should like you to go to the theatre with me ; 

I expect to meet some of the boys. Put off your 


engagement for once, Fred—come ! 

**No, not to-night. I hope you will have a nice 
time and enjoy yourselves; but I must go. So 
once more good-bye. 

So saying, they parted. Fred Hamilton walked 


thoughtfully along the quiet streets, whil 





I want such lots of pretty things, 
Such toys, and books, and dresses; 
I want a bird with silver wings, 
And dolls with golden tresses. 


‘*And then, papa, you sweet papa, 
I want a velvet bonnet, 

I want a dress of snow-white silk, 
With tiny rosebuds on it; 

I want a house as high as me, 
With chairs and sofas plenty; 

And then I want—oh, let me see! 
Of books—I want full twenty ! 


‘**T want—” but here I closed the month 
With kisses and embraces, 

And took between my open palms 
The happiest of faces. 

I said, while gazing in her eyes, 
Where love in light lay basking, 

** My darling, when my ship comes home, 
You shall have all your asking.” 


CiLoups never send down to ask the grass 
and plants below bow much they need ; they rain for 
the relief of their own full bosoms. P 
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friend made his way towards the gay thoroughfare | fact, both inside and out an air of comfort, though 
of Broadway. not of wealth, appeared to reign. 

Fred Hamilton was a young man of middle Fred Hamilton sat down, took up a book, laid it 
height, not in the true sense of the word hand- down again, then looked at the pictures, all of 
some, for his features were not perfect, but his which he had seen dozens of times before, and 
bright, intelligent, dark eye, his noble brow and | finally seated himself upon the sofa, and rested his 
glossy brown hair made many think him so. His head upon his hand. He was aroused by a gentle 
generous heart seemed to speak from his eyes ; to footstep. He looked up, and there she stood, 
know him was to love and respect him. bright and smiling as ever. 

After walking some distance he suddenly stopped 
in front of a large brick house, glanced at the well- 
lighted window 


8, then ran up the steps and rans 


the bell. In a minute or so the door was opened 
by a respects ble-looking girl, who seemed to know 
him, and at once asked him into the parlor it 
was a pretty, neat, bright-looking little room ; in 





t “uMadtule, 


Al she said, holding out her hand, ‘so you 
have come again. I thought you had quite for- 
tten us. Why have you not been?” 

“Does it seem so very long since I was here?” 
and his dark eyes brightened, ‘The last time I 
called you were out—had gone to the theatre, I 
think your father said. Did you enjoy yourself?” 

** Yes, very much indeed.” 

And she blushed, for his eyes were fixed upon 
her. He saw it, his heart seemed to sink within 
him, why he knew not, She looked up, their eyes 
met, and for the first time Lizzie realised the fact 
that Fred Hamilton loved her, She had looked 
upon him as a dear friend, and thought he under- 
stood it—alas! how could she have been so blind? 
—but her heart was given to another, and she 
thought he mustknowit. Now that her eyes were 
opened she hardly knew what to say or how to 
act, Seeing her embarrassment, he broke the 
silence : 

‘“* Lizzie, you seemed pleased to see me; yet 
| now you do not speak, and scarcely answer my 
| questions. Whyisit? Havel offended? If so, 
it was certainly unintentional.” 


| 
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“ Indeed, Fred, you have not said or done any- 
thing to annoy me. I was only thinking. 

“Thinking! Of whom?” he asked, with a 

glance. 

“I did not say I was thinking of any one,” she 
answered, smiling. ‘‘But tell me about that 
friend of yours who went to the war; have you 
heard from him, and is he well? Poor fellow! he 
seemed so young to encounter all the dangers of 
a soldier’s life.” 

“Before Fred Hamilton could answer her father 
entered, followed by Mr. Alton. Lizzie rose and 
went forward to greet him. He stooped and kissed 
her. When he turned and saw Fred, he leughed : 

“TI was not aware of your presence, Hamilton ; 
but, no matter, you need not blush, Lizzie, at my 


kissing you. 

** Not before such an old friend ” added 
her father ; “‘I dare say he ds all about 
it. How have you been, Hamilton?” he continued, 
shaking his hand in a friendly manner. : 

“Thave been quite well, thank you, Mr. Ed- 
wards.” 


“You look pale. You stick too close to business, 
boy. Come oftener, and have achat with us. We 
shall feel lonely when Lizzie leaves us ; that lucky 
young scamp is going to take her away.” 

Lizzie! How that name thrilled him. A lucky 
fellow indeed ! 
it, What! realise that she was soon to become 
another’s; no wonder he looked pale. Thank 
heaven they little knew why—no, and what was 
more, they must not know. He tried to rouse 
himself and join in the conversation. How could 
he cast that one maddening thought aside while 
she sat before him, drinking in every word that fell 
from the lips of his rival? It was useless, all 
attempts were vain, he seemed spellbound, he 
could not shake off the cloud that had fallen upon 
him, his heart felt as a deadweight within him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwards both noticed it and con- 
doled with him upon his ill-health, but Lizzie was 
silent. At last he arose, and pleading a bad head- 
ache, left. ; 

How different were his feelings two short 
ago! He then walked the same streets a 
light footstep and happy heart ; now the world 
seemed a dreary blank. As he stood on the steps 
of his boarding-house he thought : : 

“O God! the change that has come over me 
since I started with George. My hopes were high, 
the world seemed bright, and life had its charms 
for me ; now, I would to heaven I had never seen 
the light! I am a changed man. Oh, Lizzie, 
Lizzie! may you be happy with him—may he love 
youasIdo! *Tis well she does not dream of my 
agony—nay, does not even give me a passing 

ht!” 

With a sigh he turned, opened the door, and, 
not wishing to see any of the other boarders, 


an armchair, rested his head upon his hand, won- 
dering why it had pleased his God to deal him such 
a heavy blow. 

And what of Lizzie—did she guess the truth? 
That night when she retired it was not to sleep ; 
her heart smote her. had she not seen it 
before? She had not dreamed that he loved her. 
She thought he understood the sisterly feeling she 
felt for him, and had therefore paid him more 
little attentions, which she would not, had she 
thought he was unaware of her engagement with 
Mr. Alton. It was true she had not told him her- 
self, but he was well acquainted with Mr. Alton. 
But it was plain he had not observed it. Lizzie 
knew he was a young man to feel such a disap- 
pointment ; and even if not, she would 
never have trifled with the affections of any one. 
She could not find pleasure in giving pain merely 
to gratify a selfish vanity. Still she could hardly 
blame herself, not having done anything to en- 
courage him. 

Fred Hamilton was without nearrelatives, having 
logt both father and mother when quite young. 
Almost alone in the world, he was then, as book- 
keeper in in a large store, receiving a salary, 
which, by his prudence and freedom from the 
many vices that young. men indulge in, enabled 
him to enjoy the society of those who would other- 
wise have been strangers to him. 

Mr. Alton was in a good business for himself; 
but very different in all respects to his friend, he 
certainly kept pretty close to his business, and had 
his redeeming points. But there was not the 
noble, generous heart and manly spirit. He was 
of « fine personal appearance, still he lacked the 
handsome, open face of Fred Hamilton. 

Fred Hamilton's first impulses were to be led on 
by his young friends, who would have gladly 
reckoned him as one in all their frolics ; but upon 
second thoughts he determined to bear it like a 
man, and hoped it was‘all for the best. If he had 
been quiet an i reserved before, he was still more 
so now. He remained at home—if a boarding- 
house can be called home—every evening and 
read, or if any of his friends chose to drop in he 
was glad to see them ; they were sure of a welcome 
and a pleasant friendly chat with him. He still 
refused to join in their gay parties. Many of his 
friends noticed the change, wondered why it was, 
but none seemed to guess the real cause. He 
called now and then at the house of Mr. Edwards 
to see how th were. He generally appeared 
cheerful. was the only one who knew why 
his visits were less frequent. 

The engagement between Lizzie and Mr. Alton 
was at last pretty well known ; still, the time for their 
marriage was not fixed. Mr. and Mrs. Edwards 
were in no hurry to part with her; they wished 
them to wait for another year at least. Thus time 
passed on—the war broke out, and our nation was 
plunged into the deepest distress; merchants 
failed, families of affluence were beggared ; be- 
sides the many homes that were made desolate 
by the departure of the loved ones, who went at 
the first call to bear arms against the traitors who 
would have invaded our country. 

Among the first to suffer wae Mr. Alton; who 
with his pertmer lost al. Mr. Exiwards alco met 


Good God! he dared not think of | pressed 





“—— ; 
with some heavy reverses ; still he managed to 
keep his head above water, and took his intended 
son-in-law into his own office. 

This was of course a great trial to Mr. Alton, 
who felt it would compel him to defer 
their marriage: for some time; he became de- 

in spirits ; Lizzie tried to cheer him, say- 
ing : “‘ It was for the best, and all would be well ;” 
he couldmot look at things in the light she did, he 
had not the same faith in Providence: and when 
she was so cheerful he would complain she did not_ 
care for him ; still she hoped on and bore all pa 
tiently. She had still another trouble in store— 
the draft comm@eed—days and nights of uncer- 
tainty passed—at last the news came—Mr. Alton 
was drafted. 

Poor Lizzie! who had cheered others through 
their difficulties, was now almost heartbroken. 
It was hard for her to part with him at all; and 
then to go, to be surrounded by all the dangers of 
war, she felt sure she would never see him again ! 
Besides, what made it still worse, his heart was 
n%t in the cause, and if he went it would be against 
his will. 

One evening he came pale and low-spirited ; he 
took her hand, kissed her, then without 
sat down. She stood by his side, laid her little 
hand upon his head, brushed the hair back and 
a kiss upon his forehead. 

“What is it, dear Harry?” she asked; “tell 
me, why do you look so pale? I cannot bear to 
see you thus.” baal 

“ Lizzie, I have come to say good-bye. I must 
go. I have tried my best, but all in vain; there 
is no alternative but to pay for a substitute; that, 
dearest, you know I cannot do,” and he drew her 


—— **Oh, Lizzie, how can-I part with 
you?” 
“If I could only go with you, Harry.” 


‘That would be impossible, darling.” 

“Then you cannot, must not go! Oh, you.can- 
not leave! What would become of me if anything 
happened to you, dear Harry ?” 

** Heaven only knows, Lizzie, what will become 
of us both ; as for myself, I would rather die than 
live in such a state of uncertainty. I am almost 
inclined to put an end to my miserable existence.” 

“Oh; Harry, do not talk so—we have much 
to be grateful for ; there are many worse off than 
you; we must trust in Providence,” and she laid 
her head upon his shoulder; she felt she could 
not talk to him—her heart was full—another word 
and she would be unable to restrain her tears. It 
was a hard task for her to perform. If she gave 
vent to her real feelings it would only make him 
worse, and if she tried to be cheerful he would 
think she did not care for him. Thus she sat, 
hardly knowing what to do, when the bell rang, 
and the servant announced Mr. Hamilton. He 
came in, and seeing the depressed spirits of both, 
asked 


**Ts it then true, Harry, that you are going to 
the war ?” 

* Yes, it is; I know not at what moment I may 
have to start.” 

“T am sorry for you; it must be a great trial to 
you, Lizzie.” He turned towards her and saw she 
was in tears. He then said : 

“Why, Lizzie, fancy him coming back a hero— 
you should not give way thus ; I thought you had 
more faith and strength of will; it may all turn 
out for the best; he may come back a colonel. 
Who knows what may happen?” 

** Yes, and he may never come back at all,” she 
answered, sobbing. : 

**But you must hope that he will.” 

**T feel, if he goes, I shall never see him again.” 

* That is nonsense—he will run the same chance 
as others do, most certainly.” 

** Besides, what makes it still worse, he does not 
wish to go, it is against his will; he feels he shall 
never return.” 

Fred turned to Mr. Alton, who sat silent and de- 
jected. 

** Why do you go, Alton, with that feeling ?” 

**You may rely upon it I would not if I could 
avoid it in any way; but—” he hesitated. 

The truth flashed upon Fred. He did not speak. 
After a few moments’ silence be said: © 

* Alton, you shall not go! Come, cheer up, 
Lizzie. You shall not be parted. I have nothing 
to keep me home ; I will go as your substitute.” 

Mr. Alton at first would not listen to it. Lizzie 
was silent, she could not 

“ Alton,” said Fred, “it is my wish. As I said 
before, I have nothing to make home dear to me 
—in fact I have none—with you it is very different 
—do not refuse me—I shall: feel doubly rewarded 
knowing I have made two y. Alton, putting 
yourself out of the question, for Lizzie’s sake hear 
me and consider.” a 

«Oh, Fred, it is too kind, t6o noble a sacrifice: 
How can we ever repay you? But no, it is too 
much, we must not hear-of it,” she said. 

** Lizay, if you would really show your gratitude 
accept my offer. I will leave you now, Alton. I 
will see you to-morrow. Good-night.” 

Feeling her expressiong of gratitude would un- 
man him he hurried from the house, almost over- 


come with emotion, He stood for a moment in | you 


the fresh air, while the gentle breeze fanned his 


heated brow. 
“Twas heavep gave me stretigts. Thank God. 
It is well. Oh, 6, it is for you I go, for you I 


risk my life. If I fall, it will be joy to know I 
leave you happy, that one thought will reward and 
cheer me.” . 

That evening, when Mr. and Mrs. Edwards re- 
turned and heard what had passed, they were 
overpowered by their feelings. What could 
pass the generous conduct of Fred Hamilton 
Still they were at a loss to know how to advise Mr. 
Alton. It was hard for them to decide—they felt 
their child’s happiness depended upon it, yet they 
did ‘not like to persuade him to accept the noble 
offer of his friend. It was therefore left to the 
next morning, when he was to meet Fred Ham- 
ilton. With what great anxiety did Lizzie look 
forward to the evening, when she would see Alton 
and learn the resukt. 


oo 





When Alton and Hamilton met he said : 
“Fred, I cannot consent to your going. I 
, myself if anything happened 
to you; besides, how could I ever repay you. It 
must not be.” 

” not another word. It is for Lizzie’s 
sake I go. As I may never return, I will tell you, 
Alton, you have won a prize I would have given 
worlds to win. . Is it strange then that I rash to 
the battlefield and in its exciting scenes seek to 
bury in oblivion all thoughts of her? But it ig use- 
less—I have already said enough—you can now 
understand why I go—for go I must. All ask is, 
be kind and cherish her, may you be happg® God 
bless you both |” 

All arguing was in vain; and Alton, who was 
too glad of the chance, with some appearance of 

, consented, That evening he clasped 
Lizzie to his heart, a free man.’ Many a blessing 
fell upon the head of the ‘brave Fred Hamilton— 
many a prayer went up to heaven for his safe 


CHAPTER Il. 


Ir was 8 bright morning, the sun arose in all its 
glory, not a cloud dimmed the clear blue sky ; 
but, ah! there was many a aad heart—many a 
tearful eye—for on that morning a regiment 
of brave young men were to say farewell to their 
dear friends, and start for the field of battle, to 
fight for their country. Alas! how few would 
return to their homes ; it was a sad, heartrending, 
yet beautiful sight, as they marched along with 
their bright bayonets glistening in the sunlight; 
how awful to think of the work for which those 
weapons were intended! The dreadful scenes of 
bloodshed and slaughtgr those young men would 
behold! Among them was our friend, Fred 
Hamilton ; how noble and handsome he looked in 
his uniform; but how sad, how thoughtful, as 
he marehed with his comrades; yet he gave a 
friendly smile, every now and then, when he 
recognised an old friend walking with the crowd. 

After going through the principal streete of the 
city, they reached at last the dock whence they 
were to embark for their place of destination ; 
there lay an old, unsafe boat, fit only for the 
transportation of cattle, instead of brave heroes 
who were about to risk their lives for their coun- 
try. Fred stood alone, his thoughts wandered 
back to the many happy days he had passed in 
that dear old city—of her who dwelt there— 
should he. ever return? ever see her again? 
Hark! a voice called his name; he looked, and 
there he saw Alton and Lizzie; his heart beat 
wildly ; he held out his hands, taking one of each 
of theirs ; he grasped them warmly; he did not 
speak for a moment; then with one great effort 
he gulped down the choking lump in his throat, 
and smothered his emotions. 

**This is more than I expected ; it is very kind 
of you!” ; 

**Oan I ever repay you, Hamilton?” said Alton. 

**I can never do one-half enough to show my 
gratitude to you, Fred,” interupted Lizzie. 

“*We have only a few minutes to be together, 
do not spend them thus; we may never meet 
again, dear friends.” 

“Oh, donot talk so, Fred!” and a tear glistened 
in her bright eyes. 

‘It is the truth, Lizzie, if it should be so, you 
will both think of me sometimes. Alton, be ever 
kind and loving as you sre now; take good care 
of her; give my kind love to Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwards; ask them to write to me ; and Lizzie, 
you write, too, with Alton—will you? God bless 
you both! May you be happy!” he took her 
hands in his, and fixed his eyes upon her sweet 
face, as though to read her very thoughts. 

** Alton,” he said, without raising his eyes, 
‘* May I take one farewell kiss ?” 

He stooped, and pressed a kiss upon her lips, 
which she returned. 

Lizzie, that has repaid me; that kiss shall 
lead me on to victory! farewelll” with a gentle 
pressure of the hand—a last fond look—he parted 
with her. . 

As he turned he saw the tears roll down her 
fair cheek; he brushed those away that started 
to his own eyes, for they dimmed his sight ; there 
he stood with folded arms: he wished to watch 
her as long as she was in view; then he turned 
away with a sigh, leaned against the side of the 
vessel, rested his head upon his hands, and gave 
vent to his feelings. 

* Oh, God! I thought I was a mafi, and yet is 
it unmanly to have feeling? What heart could 
bear so heavy a blow without being crushed? but 
it is over : the knowledge of her happiness should 
cheer me. Among all these men there must be 
many with hearts as sad as mine. I wonder who 
that poor fellow is? he seems bowed down with 
grief. Ah! it is the same I noticed with that 
sweet young creature, and beautiful boy, who 
trotted about and interested the sternest men; 
no wonder he is broken-hearted? What is my 
sorrow when compared to his? Oh! Lizzie were 
mine, could I leave you thus? but why will 
my thoughts wander back to her? it must not, 
shall not be. I wish I could cheer that poor 
fellow, he haunts my thoughts. When the first 
outburst of grief is over I will try to speak to 
him! How fond he appeared of her; how proud 
of his child ; what father would not be proud of 
such a boy? he will be a comfort to his mother; 
a small image of the one she loves ; they both 
look very young ; too young by far to taste a cup 
so bitter as separation. Oh! heavens, war is 
cruel, thus to tear fond hearts asunder; to 
desolate so many happy homes! Why do we 
fight? When willitend? Patriotism must be a 
strong passion when men can crush every feeling 
of love and fond affection, and leave all to die for 
a bleeding country. He is calmer now; I will 
speak to him; I pity him from my very heart; 
may God spare him to them!” 

We will not follow the brave boys on their 
journey, nor relate the mamyaaniesio 6 and den- 





gers they encountered when they arrived at their 
place of destination. 

Six weeks have passed since Fred Hamilton left 
for the scene of action. Lizzie site alone in the 
little room where he first felt the pang of unre- 
quited love ; where he had so nobly offered to go, 
and leave her happy with her rival. She is now 

a letter from him with evident emotion. 
He has already passed through a battle uninjured, 
and has written while yet the boom of cannon 
sounded in his ear. 

**Poor dear fellow!” she exclaim Oh, 
mother, fancy the danger he has been ™; what 
should I do if Harry was away fighting, sur- 
rounded by all the frightful scenes he speaks of? 
thank heaven! he is at home, and safe. Can I 
ever show my gratitude to him, who so nobly 
sacrificed himself? Heaven only knows he may 
never return!” 

**God grant he may ; he is too brave and good 
to fall so young,” answered Mrs. Edwards. 

** And yet it is so often the bravest fall first; Ifear 
he will be reckless.” 

**T do not think so ; recklessness does not dis- 
play true courage. Fred will not flinch; but he 
will not run into unnecessary danger. I often 
think of him, and feel with you we may never see 
him again ; but we must hope Providence will watch 
over him, we must leave all to the will of heaven.” 

**Yes, God knows what is best for us all,” 
answered Lizzie, thoughtfully. 

** And it would be well if we always thouglit so, 
my dear; but, come, do take a walk, you look 
pale, the fresh air will do you good.” 

Just at this minute there was a ring at the bell, 
and a young friend came to ask her out; they, 
therefore, both started for a walk. 

When she returned she found her father already 
home, and reading Fred Hamilton’s letter. 

“Where is Harry? I thought he said he would 
come home with you to tea this evening ; did he 
not?” 

‘“* He may be here soon ; he may possibly not como 
at all, for he is not well; he was obliged to leave 
the office this morning, and I have not sean him 
since ; he told me to tell you, Lizzie, he would be 
here in the course of the evening if he feels 
better.” 

“What was the matter?” asked Lizzie, 
anxiously. 

“*A bad headache ; he will be all right again 
to-morrow; I should not be surpised to see him 
come in now.” 

Soon after tea Lizzie was sitting in the little 
room, watching the clock, when hearing his well- 
known footstep, she ran to the door herself to 
welcome him. 

“Oh, Harry! Iam so glad you have come; I 
have been watching for you ; but how pale and il! 
you look; you should not have ventured out to- 

ht.” ° 


“T could not stay at home ; seeing you, dearest, 
will do me good.” 

** Now, Alton, this is very wrong; I declare I 
feel half inclined to send you home at once.” 

**No, you will not! now he is here, he must 
stay a little while, papa.” 

* Very well, but take my advice and go home 
early, a long night’s rest will do you good.” 

“T will get you a cup of tea,” said Mrs, Ed- 
wards. 


‘*T have taken tea, thank you.” 

** Yes, but what is the tea you get at the board- 
ing-houses ?” 

**Do take one cup; you know you like mama's 
tea ; I will get it, then you cannot refuse.” 

Lizzie ran down and soon brought it up. 

“Here is some cake I made, you must taste 
that too.” 

Then she sat on a stool at his feet while he 
talked of the happy future, when she would glad- 
den him with her bright. smile, and tend him if his 
head ached; that evening passed. At last he 
arose, and bidding Mr. and Mrs. Edwards good 
night, prepared to depart. Lizzie went to the 
door with him; he gave her their. usual farewelb 
kiss, but still lingered, holding her hand in his. 

** This will not do ; I must go.” 

He again gave her a fond kiss, then with a last 

look they departed. 

He walked slowly, for he felt tired and weak ; he 
had scarcely gone three blocks when he met 4 
friend, who induced him to go in and take a drink, 
assuring him it would do him good. They played 
@ game or two at billiards, took several drinks, 
then went home together. 

The next morning when Mr, Edwards went to 
his store Alton had not arrived.. After some time 
@ gentleman boarding at his house called, and said 
he was sorry to be the bearer of sad news; Mr. 
Alton was very ill, having been delirious all night. 
Mr. Edwards went at once with his own doctor to 
him ; found his mind wandering, and pronounced 
it typhoid fever in its worst form. Alton was 
continually calling to Lizzie to come and hold his 
head. 


** Lizzie do not leave me. Donot take her from 
me! Where is she? Why does she not come’ 
Oh, Lizzie, Lizzie, place your little cool hand on 
my head ; it is burning—it feels on fire. Where is 
Hamilton, Lizzié? Tell him not to let me die ; he 
loves you; for your sake he will save me. I can- 
not leave you to go and fight, it would kill me, 
Lizzie. I do not. want to die yet. Lizzie, you 
stay with me—do not go away! He says he beat 
me at billiards ; I won’t pay—it’s a lie. I did not 
drink much ; it’s not that makes my head ache ; if 
you stay with me I shall get well.” 

Poor Lizzie, who was now there with her mother, 
stood pale as death, holding his head and trying 
to speak tohim. It was hard for her to see one 
she loved in such a state, but she could not bear 
to leave him; she watched patiently at his side, 
and waited anxiously for the return of his reason. 

The doctor was sad and silent, he gave little 
hope. After a long and weary watch he at last 
opened his eyes and recognised her. Her heart 
was gladdened, but ales! not for long, he gradu- 
ally grew weaker, and ere long wac no more. He 
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*°od with her hand in his, and his eyes fixed upon 
| 2 face 


Ve will not try to describe Lizzie’s grief, she 
yas almost heartbroken, it seemed to her impos- 
sible. What! Alton lost to her for ever? 

When the first outburst of grief was over she 
seemed utterly indifferent to everything, taking 
no interest in anything ; the only thing that ever 
roused her was a letter or news from Hamilton. 
He often wrote to them, and she answered, writ- 
ing long and kind letters to him ; it diverted her 
mind and cheered him through all the hardships 
he endured for her sake. 

Thus months flew by, they had not heard from 
Hamilton for some time, when one morning Mr. 
Edwards was looking over the paper, ani his eye 
fell upon the name of Fred Hamilton among the 
wounded. 

**T hepe to heaven it is not Fred, and yet it can- 
not be all a mistake.” : 

“* What is the matter?” exclaimed Lizzie, start- 
ing up, and glancing over the paper. 

‘* What has happened ?” asked Mrs. Edwards. 

It was too plain—‘‘ Frederick Hamilton, severe- 
ly.” This was a great shock to all of them, and 
they anxiously awaited further news. 

At last a letter came from Fred, penned by one 
of his comrades ; he was in the hospital, improv- 
ing slowly ; every now and then they received a 
few lines saying he was better, and sending his 
love. After a long time a line came written with 
a trembling but well-known hand, thanking them 
for the many things they had sent, and their words 
of comfort worth more to him. . 

One evening as Mr. and Mrs. Edwards and 
Lizzie were sitting alone, the bell rang, the ser- 
vant said a gentleman wished to see them. As he 
came in Mr. Edwards arose and bowed, Lizzie 
raised her eyes from her work, then started up, 
and exclaimed : 

‘Oh! is it, can it be Fred? and so changed.” 

He came forward with unsteady step and took 
her hand. 

“Yes, Lizzie, I am slightly chang 
in a trembling voice. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwards were unable to speak, but 
their friendly grasp of the hand and affectionate 
kiss told more than words. 

Fred Hamilton, who was still very weak, was 
now completely overpowered ; he sank almost ex- 
hausted into a chair. Lizzie stood by him in 
silence, holding hishand. Her father handed him 
a glass of wine. 

‘Take it, it will revive you.” 

He let go her hand and tookit. The movement 
threw his overcoat back. Lizzie started, uttered 
a faint cry, then buried her face in her hands. Her 
parents looked in surprise, while Fred excaimed : 

** What is it, Lizzie ?” 

**Oh, can you ever forgive me, Fred?” 

A thought flashed across his mind, she had seen 
his armless coatsleeve. Yes, Fred had lost his 
right arm. It was a great shock to both Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwards, as well as Lizzie. They sat talking 
for a long time, and insisted upon him remaining 
with them, he would: be sure of good nursing and 
every comfort. It was indeed more than he had 
hoped ; while he reclined upon the sofa, Lizzie 
sat and read to him. Thus weeks passed, and he 
began to be more like himself again. One day 
when he had been out, and returned home very 
tired, he threw himself upor the sofa. He looked 
quite pale and careworn, Lizzie noticed it and sat 
by his side. 

‘* What isit? why are you so sad and low-spirited 
to-day? Has anything happened to annoy you?” 

**No; do I reglly look so sad and pale? It is 
indeed ungrateful when I have had such excellent 
nursing,” he sighed. 

*¢ You look tired, shall I turn the blinds so that 
you may get a nap? or would you like me to read 
to you?” 

“ Oh, Lizzie, you are too kind!” 

* No, I cannot be too kind, I cannot do too much; 
for you.” 

“Yes ; fancy how sadly I shall miss all your 
kind attentions when I am far away.” 

‘* When and where are you going ?” 

‘*T hardly know myself,” he answered. 

“Why do you go?” 

‘* Because I must—I dare not stay—I have been 
here too long already—it must not be.” 

“How can you talk so, Fred? You know how 
much we all think of you, we shall miss you sadly 
indeed, Why do you think of leaving us yet?” 

‘‘For many, many reasons, Lizzie ; how can I 
repay you for all your unremitting kindness and 
attention ?” : 

“Say, rather, can we ever repay you? Oh, 
Fred, when I think of it—the debt of gratitude I 
owe you!” 

“Do not mention it, Lizzie, I pray. You have 
repaid, aye, doubly repaid me !” 

‘No, Fred, I can never repay you, I only wish I 
could,” 

* Lizzie, you can, it is in your power.” 

** How? tell me, I beg.” 

** By becoming my wife.” 

She was silent. 

“Forgive me, Lizzie. Is it too much—dare I 
hope? Can you love me, or will you try?” 

‘“*Frod,” she began in a trembling voice, “it is 
not worth while trying, for I doiove you,” and she 
rested her head upon his shoulder. 

“* Lizzie, this is more than I hoped for—I am too 
happy. Thank heaven!” He drew her closer to 
him, ‘‘is it a dream ?--tell me again that you love 
me, Lizzie, and that you will be mine !” 

Yes, she did love him, ’tis true, with a different 
love to that she had felt for Alton, but none the 
less true and lasting. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Edwards heard the news 
they were overjoyed ; it was what they had long 
wished but hardly dared to hope. 

“Take her, Hamilton, my boy, and be happy— 
you deserve tobe! May God bless you both! I 
have reason to be proud of my brave and noble 
son-in-law.” 


” he said, 


With what unbounded joy did Fred Hamilton | 


be his bride. How doubly rewarded did he feel 
for all the dangers he had encountered, for the 
sacrifice he had made, when he called her his own, 
a prize he had so fairly won. 








WHERE IS THE SUMMER. 
BY JOHN HILLYARD CAMERON. 


Tr has wafted away its fairest things 
Beyond this far blue sea. 

It has skimmed the wave with its sunny wings, 
For the clime where its home should be ; 

And its voice has breathed forth its saddest tone 
Mr the land it has left with its dead alone! 


It has wooed the breeze with its whisper low, 
From the wild wood’s trembling shade ; 

It has robbed the groves where the streamlets flow 
Of the song that their murmur made— 

And has stolen away from the field and flower 

The fragrance it shed in its brightest hour. 


It has lured the songsters of joyous note 
From their rest on leaf and spray, 

It has swept the mead where the bee-birds float, 
And the summer insects play ; 

And has borne with its joyous train along 

The forests’ last breath of feathered song. 


It has color’d the clouds that softly hung 
Like flakes in the air on high, 
It has treasured the light that the sunbeams 
flung 
On those flakes as they shot them by ; 
And has fled away with their golden hue 
Where the sun’s more bright, and the sky’s more 
blue! 








A STROKE OF FORTUNE. 


Au, what a beautiful lookout had the studio 
of Armand Le Claire, on the fourth flat back, of 
No.— Rue Victoire. There was an angelic grisette, 
who lived across the yard, at the same elevation, 
and had two little flowerpots, one for a rose and 
the other for mignonette, invariably on her window- 
sill, Was it because his friend Felix, who passed 
most of his time with him, admired her so much, 
and flattened his nose so often for her sake against 
the glass, that she bestowed so much attention 
upon them? We will see. 

It is morning, and the two friends have just ex- 
temporized a breakfast over an apparatus heated 
by a spirit-lamp. Felix, as usual, is gazing pen- 
sively at the apartment of the fair Lucette (for 
such was the name of la petite), while Armand, 
after trying in vain to compose himself at his 
easel, rises and begins to pace the floor with an 
air of anxiety and vexation. His studio was like 
all other studios, cans, paints, pots, easels, brushes, 
pallets, figures, broken casts, etc., were all com- 
mingled in picturesque confusion. Finally Lucette 
shuts the blinds, a sure sign of her departure for 
the day (for the little woman was a seamstress). 
Felix philosophically lights a cigar, seats himself 
in a chair, elevates one leg upon an adjacent table 
and reposes the other upon the head of a piaster 
Shakespeare. 

“My dear Armand,” said Felix, ‘‘be cool. 
Take comfort. It will be all the same thing a 
hundred years hence.” 

“Bah!” replied Armand. ‘Cool! Comfort! 
Iam inconsolable, wretghed beyond description. 
Hang philosophy! Wait till you have suffered as 
I have.” 

‘* By the way, now that I think of it, what is the 
matter?” said Felix. ‘It is deucedly vulgar to be 
miserable, unless indeed it is to be happy.” 

‘* Why, you know Angelique d’Hautville ?” 

** The little heiress, with red hair?” said Felix, 
leisurely puffing his cigar. 

“Wretch! No; a sylph, with auburn tresses. 
We first met in the Bois de Boulogne. It was be- 
fore my father died from grief at the loss of his 
fortune, through infernal stock speculations. I 
was thenrich, but an artist fromchoice. I painted 
Angelique’s likeness, read with her, gazed with 
her on the pictures in the Louvre (for she was de- 
voted to art and to me) by sunlight, moonlight, 
starlight, twilight, midnight—in fact, by no light 
at all, save what flashed from her own beautiful 
eyes—and, finally, we became engaged. Old Bul- 
lion, her father, blessed us both, and we were as. 
happy as——” 

“Two clams in high water, as the Americans 
say,” replied Felix. 

“ Peste! No! Old B. heard of my mischance, 
and forbade me his houge when he found I was 
penniless.” 

“Cheer up, old fellow,” said Felix. ‘‘ There’s 
nothing in all that to make you miserable. I 
should consider it pleasant—devilish pleasant— 
that is, if my charming little Lucette was not 
concerned.” 

“Since that time I have not seen her; but I 


| have no doubt of her fidelity and devotion. And 


now, robbed of my love, I am beset with duns, my 
pictures are damned by the critics, and I have 
serious thoughts of suicide and occupying public 
attention for three days in the Rue Morgue.” 
| “Nonsense!” said Felix. “It is infernally un- 
comfortable to be fished out of the Seine and dis- 
embowelled for the anatomical benefit of hospital 
students. And now that I think of it, I knowa 
man that will extrieate you out of your difficulties, 
| restore you to the arms of your Angelique, and 
|make you a rich man besides, Of course you 
| know M. Tobias Canard ?” 
“Tobias Canard! No; never heard of such a 

person.” 
| ‘What! Not know Canard! Tobias!” ex- 
| claimed Velix. “The greatest operator on the 
| Bourse! Poor innocent youth! Your early edu- 
| cation must have been sadly neglected. Wait 
| a while, and I will bring him to you. This isa 
| lucky thought.” 

Saying this, Felix darted out of the réom, leav- 
ing Armand to bitter reflection and cold coffee. 





‘ook upon the blushing Lizzie, who was so soon to | He tried to paim, but inspiration had fied; he 





looked out of the windSw, but Lucette was not 
there. The sight of her bright, innocent, beautiful 
face (eclipsed only, in his opinion, by that of 
Angelique) was wanting. So he mixed himself a 
glass of cognac and sugar, and plunged into the 
mysteries of the latest effusion of Dumas pére. 
While thus agreeably occupied, the ‘bootmaker, 
tailor, landlord and other friends visited him on 
financial matters, but he managed to get rid of 
these, and again dropped into gloomy abstraction. 
Atlength his reverie was broken by the appearance 
of Felix, accompanied by his astounding friend, 
M. Tobias Canard. 

Tobias was astounding. Fat, miraculously 
dressed, a gorgeous cravat, a hat knowingly cocked 
on one side, with an immense curl, a gold-headed 
cane, an eyeglass stuck in one eye, and an easy, 
confident manner, may give the reader some idea 
of the magnate of the Paris Bourse. They were 
introduced. 

“Hal” said Tobias, taking out his watch, 
“have just got fifteen minutes to spare—must be 
on ’Change directly—any quantity of things to do 
—stocks to buy, etc., etc. What can I do for you, 
M. Armand Le Claire? Your friend, Felix, has 
been telling me your position, and I’m the man to 
get you out of it. Down to day—up to-morrow. 
That’s my motto.” 

Tobias laughed with an easy assurance, and 
squinted at some pictures on the wall as if with 
the one eye of a critic, 

**My dear Monsieur Canard,” said Armand, “I 
fear you can be of little service to me. I am 
crossed in love, broken in fortune, crucified by the 
critics—in other words—I am used up.” 

‘Never mind,” said M. Canard, turning round 
quickly. ‘I know your case. I'll fix you out all 
right. The secret of success im this world is com- 
prised in one single word, and that word is itself a 
secret. But to oblige you, I will impart it. Let 
me whisper it in your ear.” 

Here the magnate placed his mouth to Armand’s 
ear and whispered. Armand suddenly jumped a 
pace or two backwards, and in evident astonish- 
ment exclaimed : 

“Humbug! Did you say humbug, M. Ca- 
nard ?” ; 

‘Decidedly and emphatically humbug—plain 
humbag. That’s my motto,” complacently ob- 
served the magnate. ‘‘Have you any friend or 
relative, my dear Le Claire, from whom you may 
reasonably expect ary little legacy ?” 

**None,” said Armand, gloomily. ‘‘Not one 
from whom I expect a brass farthing. To be sure 
I have an uncle in the East Indies, but whether 
he is rich or poor I know not.” 

“ His name?” 

‘* Belmont,” said Armand. But, pshaw—” 

* No pshaw aboutit,” saidthe magnate. ‘‘ He’s 
a nabob, I feel assured that he is nothing short of 
& nabob, and we must kill him immediately.” 

“Kill who?” cried Armand. ‘‘What do you 
mean, Monsieur Canard?” 

“Mean! I said kill—yes, sir, kill. We shall 
kill him at once, and you shall inherit the whole 
of his immense property. You'll see. Felix, 
amuse your friend while I am writing.” 

Saying which, the busy little man sat down and 
commenced writing. 

Armand looked at Felix and congratulated him 
on having such an amiable cut-throat for an ac- 
quaintance, Felix looked out of the window and 
mused on Lucette and flowerpots. At length M. 
Canard rose, and read as follows: 

‘* Sad intelligence,from Bombay. By the latest 
advices we are apprised of the death of the vener- 
able and respected M. Belmont, the head of the 
wealthy and ancient house of Belmont, Rothschtid 
& Co., of Bombay. The whole of his immense 
property falls to his nearest heir and nephew, M. 
Armand Le Claire, a young and accomplished artist 
of this city. By this stroke of fortune M. Le 
Claire comes into possession of upwards of ten 
millions of francs. We are pleased to learn that 
the young gentleman is in every way worthy of his 
good fortune.” 

“There,” said Tobias, ‘‘I flatter myself that 
will make a sensation item in to-morrow’s neWs- 
papers.” : 

* And do you think,” said Armand, “ that I will 
lend myself to such an imposition? No, sir! Em- 
phatically no!” 

‘“*Felix,” said Tobias, after quizzing Armand 
through his eyeglass, ‘“‘your friend is green—re- 
markably verdant. However, Monsieur Le Claire, 
we shall not quarrel. I shall give you an oppor- 
tunity of making your fortune. To-morrow, your 
paper on the Bourse will be as good as Baron 
Rothschild’s. They will see it in the papers. 
Everybody will see it, and you shall be a rich man 
in spite of yourself.” 

“T won’t submit to such a humbug—such a vil- 
lainous hoax,” exclaimed Armand. ‘“ My honor, 
m — 

‘* Fiddlesticks!” said Tobias. ‘Leave it all to 
me. Here. I want you to buy some stocks. 
Which do you prefer? Many are choice—some 
my own getting up—and they are rising, sir, 
rising like an immense balloon.” 

Here the magnate took out his stock book and 
marked down Armand for so many shares of this, 
80 many shares of that, and so on to the tune of 
about two millions. * 

Armand stood astonished.. “He made up his 
mind that Tobias was a quiz—-so he decided to let 
the play go on. 

- “No matter,” he said; “put me down for what 
you please. I'll take anything—everything—will 
take the Bourse, if you choose, or the superin- 
temlence of the credit mobilier. I’m your man.” 

“Bravo!” said the magnate. ‘“‘ You are a very 
sensible young fellow, I really believe. Sign these 
notes (for the stocks), and you, Felix, endorse 
them. Before twenty-four hours are over you 
will be a rich man.” 

Armand and Felix did as requested, both think- 
ing the whole thing an immense canard. Where- 
upon the gay and festive Tobias, after saying au 
revoir, took his departure, humming an air from 
one of the latest operas. -On the stairway he hap- 
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pened to meet Mr. Stultz, the tailleur par excel- 

lence of the world, who, with a formidable piece of 

paper in his hand and « countenance irate, was 
roceeding to pay a visit to our friend Armand. 

“Ha! Stultz, my boy—how are you? Give us 
your hand,” said the magnate, slapping him 
a on the back ; “‘I suppose you have come 

0 congratulate Le Claire u his une 
good fortune.” — — 

**IT have come,” replied Stultz, “to co tu- 
late him with this,” showing a bill of gp 
portions. 

“A mere trifle. Clap on at least a hundred per 
cent. He'll pay it. Of course you’ve heard the 
news. Why, man, do you stare so? Don’t you 
know his uncle is dead—nabob—worth ten mil- 
lions, and he'll have it all. Iam going to have 
charge of his funds for investment. Ha! ha! old 
fellow. Clap on the items,” 

“I'm thunderstruck.” said the bewildered and 
unhappy Stultz; “I must see him at once. Of 
course he will want a new full suit of mourning. 
His uncle must have been a very nice man, and I 
am very sorry to hear of his death.” 

Whereupon the sympathetic tailor wended his 
way to the atelier of Armand, and Tobias took 
— re ee gy of the Bourse. 

e en r the magnate’s departure 
burst out a laughing, but their soneuinaned was 
suddenly dispelled by the fatal Stultz. 

‘*My dear, worthy friend, Le Claire, let me em- 
brace you. Oh! I could weep and cry both at this 
moment. Your poor uncle—only ten millions! 
Ha! ha! hal” 

Here Stultz gave way. His feelings were too 
much for him, and he fell upon Armand’s neck, 
after the most approved manner of the latest 
sensation school. Armand had not been blessed 
80 vigorously since old Bullion blessed him and 
Angelique. In turn, he squeezed Stultz till he 
wae glad to let go, and then quietly submitted to 
be measured for the suit of mourning. The leader 
of fashion would not hear of the payment of the 
old score. 

“* Any time—any time will do,” he said; “and 
now adieu. Bless you both. Monsieur Felix, I 
shall expect you to visit me soon, and look at my 
new styles.” 

Stultz departed, leaving Armand. and Felix 
more astounded than before. The whole thing, 
in thefr opinion, was excellent; so Armand 
resumed his pencil, and Felix proceeded to cook. 
the dinner. 

The next morning Armand met some of his 
former friends—those that had shaken him off, 
and all seemed glad to see him, and insisted upon 
his dining with them. Such a revolution! What 
did it mean? Was the moral world turned upside 
down ? : 

The magnate, on the other hand, went to the 
Bourse, and sold old Bullion the stocks opposite 
the name of Armand, at a net profit of five hun- 
dred thousand francs; but unfortunately they 
collapsed at the next board. 

After breakfast, Armand and Felix were sur- 
prised by the entrance of Bullion and Mr. Canard, 
arm in arm, the latter smiling and twirling his 
eyeglass with an air oftriumph. . 

‘Monsieur Le Claire,” said Bullion, “pardon 
the neglect of the past two years. Give me you 
hand. Let the past be the past. M. Canard and 
I both agree that Angelique shall be yours. The 
dear girl consents, and we shall all be so happy— 
oh, so happy—” 

“In the country, of course,” suggested the 
magnate, putting his right forefinger alongside of 
his nose. 

‘* Monsieur Le Claire,” continued Bullion, ‘I had 
the misfortune to lose yesterday half a million— 
but it was to you, and I am consequently so 
happy—” 

“Of course you are? What is half a million to 
the happiness of this young man, and your angelic, 
long suffering Angelique,” exclaimed Tobias. 

**Let a father embrace you. Bless you—bless 
you, my son,” said the affectionate Bullion, clasp- 
ing Armand in his arms. 

The scene was touching—the tableau was 
striking. The magnate knelt upon one knee and 
bowed his head, while Felix again flattened his 
nose in the direction of the apartment of Lucette. 

** Ah! the French are sublime.” 

“Yes,” said Bullion, frantically ; “‘she is yours, 
and I will add another half million as her dowry.” 

And then in a low tone, he whispered to Tobias, 

“Did you say ten millions, Monsieur Canard ?” 

**Only ten,” said the magnate, sotto voce. 

Need we write more? Why harrow up the souls 
and feelings of the Parisian community, by de- 
tailing the happiness that flowed in upon the 
fortunate Armand and his beloved Angelique. 
Suffice it to say that théy were married. Felix 
(for we must not leave him out in the cold), 
wooed and won the fair Lucette, and Tobias, the 
magnate, alternately lives at Armand’s house and 
at his friend's. 


THE OURANC-OUTANGC. 


In Sierra Leone is a zpecies of ourang-outang, 
so strong and so industrious, that, when properly trained 
and fed, they work like servants. They generally walk 
upright on their two hind feet. Sometimes they are 
employed to pound substances in a mortar, and they 
are frequently taught to go to rivers and to bring water 
in amal] pitchers, and if they are not soon taken off they 
let them fall; and when they perceive they are broken 
the poor fellows sometimes weep like a child in antici- 
pation of the flogging they are to receive. 

Buffon saw an ourang-outang that performed a multi- 
tude of funny tricks. He would present his hand to 
lead his visitors about the room, and promenade as 
gravely as if he was one of the most important person- 
gece of the company. He would even sit down at the 

ble, unfold his napkin, wipe his lips like any other 
gentleman, use spoon or fork in carr. food to his 
mouth, pour bis liquor into a glass—for it seems he had 
not become a eonvert to the principles of total abstinence 
—and touch his glass to that of the who drank 
with him. When invited to take tea y~, gly 
and sancer, oe oon = a 7 sugar, 

it cool, drank 


Potts toe trast propricey. 
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SUCCGESTED BY SEEING WILD 
ROSES BLOOMING 
Beside the Ratlway Track. 


Ox its straight fron pathway the long train was 


rushing, ; 
With ite noise, and its smoke, and its great 
human load : 
Aud I saw where a wild roes in beauty was blush- 
ing, 
Sent ont sweet by the side of the hot dusty 
road, 


Untrained were its branches, untended it flourish- 


ed, 
No eye watched its opening or mourned its 
decay, 
But its leaves by the soft dews of Heaven were 
nourished, 
And it opened its buds in the warm light of day. 
I asked why it grew there, where none prized its 
beauty ? 
For thousands who passed none had leisure to 
stay ; 
And the answer came sweetly, “I do but my 


duty, 2 rf » 
I was told to grow here by the side of the way. 
There are those on life’s pathway whose spirits are 


willing 
To dwell where the busy crowd passes them by; 
But the dew from above. on their leaves are dis- 
tilling, 
And they bloom ’neavh the smiles of the All- 
seeing Eye. 


They are loved by the few—like the rose thoy re- 
mind us, 
When tempted from duty’s safe pathway to 
stray, 
We too have @ place and a mission assigned us, 
Though it be but to grow by the side of the way. 


NINA MARSH ; 


OR, 


THE SECRET OF THE MANOR. 








OHAPTER Ill.—THE FOG THICKENS. 
Dunoan Mruwrnorre St. Groroe, Earl of Gil- 
lingham, could not have been called an estimable 
character, even by the most servile worshippers 
of the aristocracy. He lived in pleasant oblivion 
of the Decalogue, breaking every commandment 
that men can break without being taken to prison 
or inourring any plebeian penalties. 

Nature had not been niggardly to him at first 
starting ; but he had ruined a fine constitution by 
his excesses, and his face had become so disfi 
by the constant indulgence of evil passions and bad 
habite that it was difficult to conceive how he 
could ever have been thought a handsome man. 
He could put on a manner of gracious ease and 
dignity when occasion required, and was the first 
to resent any familiarity which the exposure of 
his vices might have caused; still, even in his 
best moods, he was not to be trusted, since you 
could not tell but that he might suddenly change 
his smile for a sneer, his smooth pleasantry for a 
bitter retort. He was one of those men whom it 
is bard to flatter, dangerous to offend, and im- 

ible to deceive. 

The principal part of his morning was generally 
spent in the stables ; and occasionally, after what 
he styled a heavy lunch—by some strange contra- 
diction of terms, since it consisted of liquids 
rather than solids—he would joke the grooms 
abo their sweethearts, even suggesting a transfer 
if he found these same sweethearts at all to his 
own taste; but woe betide the individual who 
ventured to get in the least familiar on the 
strength of his lordship’s little jests; the earl 
would smile—true, but the next morning the 
house-steward would call the delinquent aside, 
give him a month’s wages, a curt dismissal, and a 
warning that it would be worse than useless for 
him to apply for a character at Rendlesham Court. 
And this was the man who, believing Nina Marsh 
to be everything that was pure, honest and beau- 
tiful, had allowed his thoughts to dwell upon her, 
and had even dared to covet her for his own! 

Lord Gillingham had never intended to marry ; 
but his cousin and heir, Maurice St. George, had 
been staying with him these last few days, and his 
confidence in the matter of succession had sug- 
gested a scheme of revenge. His lordship liked 
to disappoint people ; and he was more than ever 
resolute in securing Nina for himself because 
Colonel St. George had acknowledged to an ac- 
quaintance with her with a reiuctance which was 
not certainly his wont when a beautitul woman 
was in question. 

This reticence raised the earl’s suspicions. 
What could be the motive, ess his cousin was 
enamored of Miss Marsh hifffself, and feared the 
confession might provoke rivalry? His lordship 
began to scent another relish in his woaqjng, even 
more agreeable than the first. He hated Maurice 
St. George for being his heir, for having a good 
constitution and a fine figure, and for looking a 
young man still at thirty-six, when he himself, at 
forty, was quite old and worn out. 

They were both bad men, but had pursued dif- 
ferent principles in their vices. The earl had 
rushed headlong at pleasure; the colonel had 
sipped at the cup quietly, and had, therefore, kept 
tho flavor longer on his palate. Lord Gillingham 
had rather despised his relative for his temper- 
ance in days gone by, but now he began to think 
that his system might have been the right one, 
after all. He looked down irritably at his gouty 
leg, swathed in bandages and supported on 
cushions, and then smiled at Colonel St. George, 
seated opposite him at table. But the earl’s smile 
was by no means a pleasant one, and Maurice was 
not duped into believing that it was intended as a 


He pushed aside the bottle which Lord Gilling- 
ham had just sent his way, as if to indicate that 
he meant to keep his wits about him in case of an 
attack. 

“Why, hang it, St. George! done @ready? 
You usen’t to be such a milksop,” exclaimed the 
earl, trying to look pleasantly convivial, but fail- 
ing miserably in the attempt. 

“Enough is as good as a feast,” answered the 
colonel, putting his hand over the glass which his 
officious relative was about to refill. 

“* Ah. that is always the creed of you cold-blooded 
people.™ 

‘‘And the safest too. A little stimulates one 
agreeably ; too much surfeits one disagreeably.” 

“And when did you first turn stoic?” inquired 
the carl with another of his dangerous smiles. 

** Since I discovered the expediency of propitiat- 
ing father Time.” 

** And of spiting me for having taken him by the 
forelock, eh?” said the earl, with a malicious 
sneer.” 

‘*My dear lord,” answered the other, in a tone 
of insolent triumph, “‘it is not generally known, 
because success always has been and always will 
be popular, but there is often quite as much skill] 
and good generalship displayed in conducting a 
retreat as there is in consummating a victory.” 

“Only that the results are not so substantial 
and satisfactory. Ah, by-the-bye,” resumed the 
earl, after a pause, ‘‘ what has become of Mrs, St. 
George? Nobody hears anything of her now a- 
days.” 

“ There is no reason that they should, consider-. 
ing that she has been in her grave above a year,” 
replied the other quietly. 

“Come, now, St. George, that won’t do.” 

The other did not seem the least annoyed or 
discomposed at his relative’s scepticism, only the 
earl noticed that he filled his glass again and 
drank off the contents without one pause to catch 
the flavor, and his lordship surmised therefrom 
that the colonel was not quite so cool and collected 
as he wished 'to appear. 

“Egad! 8t. George,” pursued this amiable 
nobleman, speaking with unusual sincerity, ‘I 
am glad to find that you are vulnerable on one 
point, at least.” , 

‘I never pretended to be otherwise,” answered 
the colonel, smiling disdainfully into the other’s 
eyes. ‘‘A man does not exactly care to be ro- 
minded of past follies, even when ho has outlived 
the consequences,” 

“But have you outlived the consequences? 
That's the question.” 

** Certainly, since Mrs. St. George has been dead 
now exactly one year, one month and five days.” 

** By Jove! Maurice,” exclaimed the earl, with 
brutal cordiality, ‘‘one can’t help having a certain 
sort of respect for you, you make your lies sound 
so much like the truth.” 

**T am sorry not to be able to accept your lord- 
ship’s compliment,” replied the colonel, in a tone 
of smooth contempt. ‘‘I haven't the certificate 
of Mrs. St. George’s death by me at present, but 
if you will call at my lodgings some day, when you 
happen to be in town, I will show it to you with 
the greatest pleasure.” 


’ Lord Gillingham looked staggered, but not con- 
vinced 


“You had better have brought it with you,” he 
said, significantly. ‘‘It always looks suspicious 
when you can’t produce your proofs.” 

**T can easily send for the certificate, if that is 
all. I will order it down by to-morrow’s post, and 
then you can examine it at your leisure.” 

“Oh! it doesn’t signify to me, you know,” re- 
plied the earl, carelessly ; “‘ only, if you should 
take a fancy to one of those Marsh girls, it would 
look well to be ready provided with some such 
document for the old gentleman’s inspection.” 

**T don’t think Mr. Marsh would take upon him- 
self to doubt my honor.” 

“TI don’t know about that. Mr. Marsh is not 
one to be easily cowed, let me tell you.” 

**T have no wish either to cow him or to marry 
one of his daughters,” said the colonel, im- 
patiently. 

‘Oh! well, never mind; don’t let us quarrel 
about nothing. Fill your glass.” 

And so Colonel St. George did, over and over 
again, drinking even deeper than the earl himaelf, 
and seeming to forget that he had been preaching 
moderation earlier in the evening. Towards 
eleven o'clock the butler brought in some strong 
coffee, and then the two gentlemen retired to the 
drawing-coom, where the card table was set, and 
écarté prosecuted with unwavering zest aid equal 
relish, until four in the morning, when brandy- 
and-water, in unlimited doses, closed the sitting. 

It was verging towards noon when the earl and 
his visitor met in the breakfast-room the next—or, 
rather, later in the same—day. The sun was 
shining brightly in at the deep bay window, as if 
to shame the two haggard, nerveless, listless men 
who sat down in its light to toy capriciously with 
the good food garnishing the board, 

The carl was not in a good temper—he never 
was of a morning—and Colonel St. George was 
paying too dear a penalty for his temporary ob- 
livion of a favorite doctrine to feel especially 
pleased with himself or any one else. He sat 
moodily playing with his knife and fork, and scat- 
tering the curry in fragments over his plate. His 
appetite seldom failed him under any circum- 
stances, but this morning he felt as if eating were 
one of (ie eruelest necessities of life. At last he 
rose irriixbly from the table, and went to the 
window. 

“Well, this is deuced slow work, I must say,” 
put in the carl, as he followed his example ; “let 
us have some bitter ale, then light our cigars, and 
take a stroll. I feel quite unnerved myself.” 

“You go to the Marshes to-night?” inquired 
the earl, presently, when they were out into the 
grounds. 

“Yes,” was the laconic reply. And the colonel 
walked on at a sharper pace, apparently occupied 
with his cigar. 





sign of extra goodwill. 





” continued his lordship, looking 
keenly into his cousin’s face. “She is a sort of 
person no one would be ashamed to own any- 
where.” 

“* Certainly not.” 


‘* By Jove! she’s handsome enough to make us 


regret that we are not marrying men, eh, St. |. 


George ?” 

“Tt would take a great deal to make one regret 
that,” answered the other, carelessly. 

**T don’t know,” replied the earl, whom any one 
not understanding him well might have thought 
most charmingly candid. ‘This sort of life one 
leads is all very well up to a certain point, but it 
gets deucedly tiresome and wearing atlast. Now, 
here am I, for instance; if I happen to be ill I 
may get well as I can, or die like a dog, and go to 
the devil too.” 

“T don’t think a wife would be much assistance 
to you in preventing that catastrophe—only, per- 
haps, hasten it,” said Colonel St. George, with a 
cold, cynical smile. ‘My opinion is, that when 
people are well off they’d better keep as they 
are,” 

** And when they are not well off?” 

** A change may not better their condition.” 

“That is true enough, but still it is worth a 
trial.” 

** And fall from Scylla into Charybdis |” 

“You're such a deuce of a stoic now-a-days,” 
said the earl, resemtfully, and he-led the way to 
the stables. “‘Come and take a peep at Bonny 
Bird, if you haven’t lost all your taste for a prime 
piece of horseflesh. After all, perhaps you are 
right about the women—one’s safest out of the 
way ; but a good horse serves you whilst he can, 
and when he’s worn out you shoot him, and there’s 
an end of the matter.” 

And the earl entered the stables as he finished 
speaking, and here the conversation dropped. But 
his lordship had certainly won the day. Colonel 
8t."George was quite deceived, whilst greatly 
priding himself upon his penetration. He believed 
the earl’s candor to be a lure. He had spoken of 
marriage, for the first time in his life, with toler- 
ance, even approval, and hia cousin imagined 
therefrom that matrimony was the farthest from 
his thoughts, and that his sole object in discussing 
it in terms of commendation was to render him 
tremulous as to his inheritance. 

The earl had well calculated the effect of his 
frankness. He knew that the other would suspect 
him of murder or manslaughter rather than sus- 
pect him of telling the truth ; and he chuckled 
pleasantly to himself over the success of his stra- 
tagem, pretending to have arrived at a solemn 
conclusion that honesty was the best policy after 
all. 


He certainly did mean to marry Nina Marsh, and 
had no fears as to rejection ; but he reserved this 
revelation for a surprise, thinking that the sting 
of disappointment would be stronger and deeper 
to his cousin if it came upon him suddenly and 
without warning. He did not mean to be balked 
of one iota of his triumph ; at the very moment 
the colonel thought himself the most secure, the 
blow should be struck. 

He was not deceived as to Colonel St. George’s 
true feelings towards Nina Marsh. He smiled 
when she was mentioned, but he winced too—on 
the sly. A manwho has passed his whole lifetime 
nursing his own bad passions, and raking up those 
of others, grows at last as keen as he is cruel. 

Lord Gillingham wanted Nina for himself, be- 
cause her beauty pleased his eye and satisfied his 
pride; but the first and true stimulus to 
sion, in a man benumbed by satiety like the earl, 
could not be the loveliness and virtue of any 
woman, were she a Cornelia dowered with a Helen’s 
imperial charms. He wanted something to quicken 
his relish and give it duration, and he saw these 
now in the misery and disappointment of a man 
robbed of a long-promised inheritance. 

The earl thought it probable that Colonel St. 
George had drawn largely on his expectations. As 
it happened, his lordship was mistaken ; but this 
conviction was exceedingly agreeable to him, since 
it promised that his scheme of revenge on his too- 
confident cousin would be crowned by his utter 
ruin ; and the future, for whose enjoyment he had 
been nursing his constitution, and restraining 
himself in his pleasures—that future would be a 
prison. The earl chuckled to himself quite joy- 
ously. He only wondered that he had never. 
thought of this before. He could almost have 
blessed the sweetness and beauty of Nina Marsh 
for having suggested to bim such an easy and 
pleasant vengeance. 

That evening Colonel St. George left for Beech- 
wood Manor. He arrived just as the first dinner- 
bell was ringing, and therefore went straight to 
his own room. After a careful toilet he descended, 
the butler meeting him in the hall, and conduct- 
ing him to the presence of his host. The drawing- 
room at Beechwood was a large, handsome apart- 
ment, and the scene within, as the door opened, 
was brilliant and striking. 

Mrs. Marsh, still beautiful in face and slender in 
figure, reclined on a gold and crimson couch, 
sharing it with her eldest daughter, whose large 
but handsome form, languid fairness, and sleepy 
eyes made a pleasingly voluptuous picture. At 
the fireplace stood Mr. Marsh and his nephew, 
carrying on a low, earnest conversation, whilst at 
the other end of the room sat Nina, attired ina 
simple dress of black net, her fathomless eyes, 
darkened by some inward feeling, turned eagerly 
towards the door. 

But the scene changed, as if by magic, direetly 
Colonel St. George’s name was heird. Mr. Marsh 
went forward to greet him in his quiet but cordial 
way ; Cyril wheeled sharply about, and fixed his 
stern, jealous eyes on Nina, almost threatening 
her, daring her to show any emotion; whilst Nina 
herself, rising, as if by some uncontrollable im- 
pulse, took refuge at her mother’s side—standing 
there, pale, upright, calm and dignified, her lips 
compressed and hardened into one thin crimson 
line, but her whole air full of royal pride and in- 





“* That second Marsh girl is a fine specimen of 


exorablo disdain. 


They met thus—the colonel bowing almost to 
the ground before her--when Mr. Marsh waved 
his hand that way, and mentioned her name--she 
haughty and distant, but a gray shadow sceming 
to creep over all the sweetness of her beauty, leav- 
ing it cold, and hard, and unwomanly. 

Another minute and Colonel St. George was 
speaking to her—svime few light, courteous words 
Which the apparent shortness of their acquaint- 
ance seemed to warrant, and tlicn Captain Marsh, 
cool and watchful as some inticxible Nemesis 
standing sentry over his prey, saw Nina stoop, 
ostensibly to repossess herself of her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and yct leaving it on the ground longer 
than was necessary, as if to pique the other's gal- 
lantry ; and with a strange, fierce thrill he noticed 
Colonel St. George lifting carefully amongst the 
folds of delicate cambric and lace a tiny paper, 
manage to separate the two, unperceived by the 
others, then return the handkerchief to its owner, 
the note to his own pocket. 

Presently Colonel St. George vacated his place, 
being challenged to conversation by Mr. Marsh, 
who thought no guest could be fittingly entertained 
unless entertained by himself. Then it was Cyril’s 
turn to draw near and stoop down to his beautiful 
cousin’s ear. 

“What is that letter you have just given to 
Colonel St. George ?” inquired the young man, in 
a tone as despotic as severe, 

She faced him with resolute, defiant eyes.. 

“*T have given him no letter,” she said. 

“I thought a Marsh never lied,” was his retort, 
spoken gently now, almost sorrowfully. 

‘The Marshes are like other people—they com- 
promise with their consciences at times when hard 
pressed.” 

“That is poor policy, Nina, to give it no worse 
name,” 

‘*Who made you a judge over me?” exclaimed 
Nina, almost fiercely, for her conscience was back- 
ing his words with stinging severity, and con- 
demning unflinchingly, less a course of action 
which now seemed to be rendered inevitable by 
circumstances than the oblivion of duty and prin- 
ciple from which all this deception had sprung. 

Captain Marsh, perhaps, divined the self-ro- 
proach which leavened Nina’s sharpness, and in 
fact, created it, for his voice was almost tender in 
its exceeding softness when he next spoke. 

‘Nina, don’t you know that a woman like yon 
has great inflnence either for good or evil, since 
her beauty is a crown and kingdom, and makes 
her power absolute over many subjects? You 
ought to hold a pure court, and wield a stainless 
sceptre, making those who are first subjugated by 
the sweetness of your gracious loveliness the wiser 
and better for their worship. You should give 
them a truer and better reverence for womanhood 
through yvur goodness, and nobler purposes 
through your nobility. This is a woman’s mission 
when God has dowered her with the gift of touch- 
ing all hearts with a look, and swaying the strong- 
eat with a smile, Nina, if you reject the best part 
in your authority to take up with the vilest, you 
will have a great deal to answer for some day— 
more than you can believe. Do not forget the 
responsibilities that go hand-in-hand with your 
pri es.” ‘ 

He'paused here, awaiting her answer. 

“I forget nothing,” said she; “I wish I could; 
perhaps then I might suffer less.” 

Her voice died away in a low, restrained sob ; 
and Captain Marsh was about to speak again, 
when Colonel St. George crossed the room, and 
placed himself in front of Nina, addressing her in 
a tone of light : 

Nina laughed, and Captain Marsh turned away, 
disgusted and sick at heart. . 

He did not know how harsh and unnatural that 
laugh was—how unlike the clear, free, joyous 
sweetness of her gaiety in times gone by He had 
never seen her happy. Though but nineteen, all 
the richness of her youth had gone from her 
before he had even set his eyes upon her face. 
Nina could remember having once been light- 
hearted, as she could remember some pleasant, 
far-off dream. A dark abyss of misery connected 
those days with the present. The dread gulf 
which stands between our mortality and the 
promised immortality would have seemed to her 
more easy to traverse than one backward step 
into the terribie past. It was not death she 
feared ; there is something immeasurably worse 
to a proud woman who reverences the honor of 
men because it is the symbol of her own purity, 
and that is shame. 

The weary evening dragged on in torture to 
Captain Marsh, He wae truly thankful when he 
saw the tray of silver candlesticks brought in, and 
Mr. Marsh, with the quiet, easy courtesy for 
which he was noted, conduct Colonel St. George 
to the door of the drawing-room, wishing him a 
good night. Then the members of the family also 
retired, excepting Mr. Marsh, who stayed behind 
a little while merely to propose to his nephew that 
they should start early the next morning for a 
distant part of the estate which had not been shot 
over, in order to give Colonel St. George a good 
day’s sport; he then casually mentioned that 
Lord Gillingham and a few other neighbors 
would dine with them that same evening, after 
which they both shook hands, and separated to 
their respective rooms. 

But Captain Marsh did not feel as if sleep were 
possible to him that night. He tried to read, but 
a dark syren came to shadow every page, and 
distort ite meaning, He felt inwardly hot and 
restless. To his powerful frame he added an 
energetic temperament. To sit still, with his 
hands idle before him, was purgatory to Cyril 
Marsh. He began to pace his room up and down 
with sharp, hurried strides; then he suddenly 
remembered that the one beneath him was 
occupied by Madcleine, whom his restlessness 
might keep as wakeful as himself, and he decided 
to go and walk on the terrace, hoping that he 
might ease the weariness of his mind by trans- 





ferring it to his body. 
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He passed softly down the stairs, quietly un- 
barred the door, and passed out into the night. 

Everything was still. One side of 
the house lay in dewy shadow; the other was 
illumined by a broad pale beam of moonlight. In 
the air was the scent of the dying roses; not a 
breeze stirred tree or shrub, which lay pencilled 
against the clear gray sky in ail repose ; the 
low, muttering sound of the distant brook came 
in fitful echoes through the shrubberies: in 
everything there was the beauty of autumn, fading 
softly amongst the downcast leaves. 

Captain Marsh felt tranquillised by these in- 
fluences. His heart was still hot within him, but 
he could reason with himself now; only he had 
arrived at that point when his struggles, instead 
of quenching the flame, fanned it into stronger 
life. He wrestled against loving when he already 
loved. But he could still deceive himself, and 
gain a little peace that way. Even at the last, 
when his brisk march had made him feel as if 
sleep would now be possible, and he had, there- 
fore determined to go in, he turned out of his 
way on some specious excuse, in order to feast his 
eyes on the shadow of a bent head marked clear 
against the light in Nina’s window. 

And who shall dare to say, after this, that a 
woman in her weakness is not a good match for a 
man in his strength ? 

Captain Marsh re-entered the house with the 
same caution he had used in leaving it. He 
bolted the door carefully behind him, and passed 
on tiptoe through the passages. The house- 
keeper’s room was at the end of the hall, almost 
at the foot of the grand staircase. 

Mrs. Trent was unlike an ordinary dependant, 
insomuch as her dignity and self-reliance gave her 
a marked position, and notice. Her place 
in the household seeme@ an important one merely 
from the grave earnestness with which it was 
filled. You could not overlook her, and, perhaps 
involuntarily, unconsciously, you would address 
her when you spoke as an equal rather than a 
menial. Captain Marsh, strong and trustworthy 
himself, had not failed to divine instinctively 
those qualities in Mrs.’ Trent which answered to 
his own, and felt a certain interest in a 
a character whose serious nobility lent grace to 
her homely duties. 

It was, perhaps, through reviewing Mrs. Trent’s 
claims to attention that Cyril came to look 
curiously in the direction of her room. To his 
astonishment, knowing the regular hours kept at 
Beechwood, the door was ajar and the place well 
lighted. He just glanced through the aperture 
as he passed, and was still more surprised to see 
Mrs. Trent standing erect by the table, with a 
white but determined face, whilst Colonel St. 
George, lolling in a chair oppoeite her, seemed by 
his mere attitude to express defiance and disdain. 

‘My good creature,” Captain Marsh heard him 
say, in a tone of insolent triumph, “ all the talking 
in the world would do no good to either. You are 
both tarred with the same brush.” 

** We could not touch pitch, even in ignorance, 

without being defiled,” was the contemptuous 
reply. 
r Vastly complimentary to me that last remark 
of yours,” said the colonel, stretching himself in 
his chair, and yawning widely ; “but as I did not 
rob myself of a whole hour of sweet sleep in order 
to hear flattéties that weuld sound just as 
well in the middle of the day, we will proceed to 
business if you please.” 

So far Captain Marsh had listened in such per- 
plexity and surprise that he had not remembered 
the imputation to which he would render himself 
liable were he discovered. But the word “ busi- 
ness” aroused him from his abstraction, and 
Cyril was so strictly honorable thas he not only 
went away at once, but also felt hot with shame 
at his involuntary breach of integrity. Retreating 
hastily from the sound of Mrs. Trent’s voice, 
fearful lest he might distanguish another word of 
her conversation, Captain Marsh reached his own 
room, and was quickly in bed, where his bodily 
fatigue was soon dissipated by several hours of 
quiet repose. 





CHAPTER IV.—A DINNER PARTY AT BEECHWOOD 
MANOR. 


Mr..Mansn seldom gave more than two limner- 
parties a-year, but these two were carried outina 
style to make compensation for their rarity. Di- 
rectly the invitations were sent off Mr. Marsh 
would beg Mrs. Trent’s attendancein his »wn room, 
and inform her how many guests were ex; ected, 
and what sort of provision he. should like made 
for them, The rest was left to her, and che well 
fulfilled her part. Mrs. Marsh was no more yo 
sulted about any of the arrangements than if she 
had beena baby. Her only care was in the matter 
of toilette, upon which Mr. Marsh was apt to be 
very dastidious on these occasions. He liked to 
see everything done well. Dress was necessary to 
ladies both as an occupation and a distraction, he 
used to say; and as they had nothing else to at- 
tend to, they should make an effort to insure a 
satisfactory result. Knowing, therefore, from long 
experience, Mr. Marsh’s opinions on the point, his 
wife’s trouble may be better imagined than de- 
scribed when, on going into Nina’s room before 
descending into the drawing-room previous to the 
arrival of her guests, she found her daughter 
dreseed in the everlasting black, and unadorned 
by a single jewel or flower. 

“* My dear Nina, what can you mean ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Marsh, with a look of blank dismay. ‘‘Have 
you forgotten that friends are coming to-night ?” 

“No, mama,” answered the other quietly. 

“Then surely you could not have intended to 
wear black alone? We are not in mourning, and 
you know how particular your papa is.” 

** Mother, if this were the more gratification of 
some caprice I would yield at once, for your sake ; 
but it is a question of duty and good feeling, and 
therefore I cannot give up the point.” 

“ Bat, Nina, your papa will be sure to blame 
Me,” 








** No, he won't, mama ; he has found of late that 
T have a will of my own, and am not to be guided 
by a silken string, even in such a kind hand as 
yours. Besides, I will tell him candidly that it was 
my obstinacy and not your forgetfulness.” 

“But pray, just to oblige me, put some orna- 
ment in your hair. You look now as if you were 
going to be present at a funeral instead of a dinner- 


arty. 

Nina’s lips quivered with a vague, undecided 
effort at self-control, and she fixed her eyes wist- 
fully on her mother’s face. But this expression 
soon yielded to one of determination and scorn. 

“Mama,” she said, almost angrily, ‘“‘you are 
quite papa’s slave. None of us could get near you 
to tell you our troubles, for everything would go 
to him, and he—I don’t mind saying it—he can’t 
be much to us, or rather tome. I love him, but I 
dread him ; and if he kisses me I shudder.” 

“Oh, Nina!” 

“Tt is true, mama. When he comes into the 
room where I am, all my ease there is gone at once. 
We have heard of the tortures of the Inquisition, 
but what are they to mine? I am on the rack all 
day, and only come off to go to bed at night, when 
I could almost hate the sleep that gives mestrength 
to bear the renewed tortures of another day.” 

‘Oh, Nina!” said Mrs. Marsh again, and thi? 
time her soft blue eyes were stained with tears. 

“T must speak, mama—I must—I am choking, 
don’t you see? Oh, if you had been to me the 
mother that some women are to their daughters, 
you would have saved me so much sorrow, 80 
much shame! If I could have gone to you when 
I knew that the first taint of evil was making its 
way within me, and felt sure that my confidence 
would have been sacred, oh, mother, what you 
would have spared me! But you never belonged 
to me. You were bound to papa and his interests, 
and you would have betrayed me—you know you 
would !—only to gain one single glance of appro- 
bation from him. And now——” 

But here she suddenly paused and broke into a 
wild, forced laugh. 

“Tam giving you a whole chapter of heroics, 
which is rather unfair, when you consider how 
much I dislike to listen to them myself,” she added, 
turning from Mrs, Marsh and stooping to a drawer 
near. ‘Now see, mama, will this do?” and she 
moved round so as to face her again, a wreath of 
myrtle stars encircling her head. 

The glow on her cheek and the gleam in her eye 
seemed to gather new radiance, contrasting with 
the snow of her myrtle crown. Mrs. Marsh re- 
garded her with admiring tenderness. 

** How well you look !” she said at last. ‘‘ Only 
do try to be a little more gay—you’ve seemed so 
miserable since your illness—and don’t talk in that 
wayagain. You know I love you, all of you, dearly ; 
but my first duty is to your papa, and it would not 
be right that I should keep anything from him.” 

“TI don’t see that.” 

**No, my love, because you are not married ; 
but you will understand all this fully some day. 
And now give me a kiss, and mind be a little more 
like your ownself this evening.” ' 

“*T will,” answered Nina, quietly, and as she 
spoke she felt that she might and could be more 
gay. . 

Be it a sin or a sorrow, when once you have grown 
accustomed to it half its burden is gone. It is 
against the laws of Nature that grief should be 
eternal, and though remorse may only end with 
life, every day as it darkens into night takes some- 
thing from its intensity and power to sting, until 
at last it wears to a thin shadow, whose puissance 
can only be renewed by some sudden shock. 

Nina was young and beautiful, and had come by 
right to the favor of men. If she could not take 

in life she must have a certain satisfac- 
tion in her beauty and the influence it bestowed. 
She loved supremacy, and a “sad ” she 
knew, might be charming enough for a time, but 
a gay Pamela would outstrip her far in conquests 
and power. 
world, and she said to herself : 

“Why should I not profit bymy youth? I have 
suffered enough to expiate mysin. Besides, I am 
no worse than hundreds of others, after all. The 
sword of Damocles bangs suspended over my head, 
but it may never fall. Only let me remember that 
the love of an honest man can never belong to me, 
that my shadow would fall like a curse on a pure 
hearth ; only mindful of this, I may get some 
small pleasure out of my life yet. And I will, let 
the future bring what it may—shame, despair, 
death. I have my youth and beauty as capital 
still, and I will have some interest out of both.” 

As Nina entered the drawing-room that night 
Captain Marsh’s keen eyes detected at once a radi- 
cal change. Her face was hardened, her manner 
reckless, her eyes brilliant but cold. Cyril looked 
on in deep perplexity, and wondered what this new 
change portended ; and though he had longed to 
see her glad again, her i ret laugh struck to his 
heart with a sharpchill. He had a tempter at his 
elbow, a sweet, unconscious child, but still a 
tempter in his present state of feeling. Katie was 
clinging about him, plucking mischievously at his 
long, silken beard, as Nina walked into the room. 

“‘ Here’s Nina,” she exclaimed, moving away at 
once. Then she suddenly returned, dug her little 
rosy fist into his closed fingers, and tried to lead 
him along with her. 

“You are to come,” said the little lady, imperi- 
ously. ‘‘ You weren't good and kind to Nina the 
other day. I heard you saying. naughty things, 
and making her sad, But now you've got to come 
and be kind to her, or else I won't love you any 
more.” 

“Don’t make your punishments so severe,” an- 
ewered Cyril, smiling at the child, but still watch- 
keenly every movement of her elder sister. 

“Ah, but I will! and I'll hurt you harder in the 
beard my next pull, if you don’t do as I tell you.” 

“In view of such a dire penalty, I suppose I 
must obey. But what am I to say when I get 
there?” 

“Say!” Katic, disdainfully. “The 
first thing I always hear, when company comes, 


Nina was wise in the wisdom of this. 


is, ‘How do you do? I hope you are quite 
well ?”” 
“Oh, then, I am to ask Nina if she is quite 
well?” 


“Of course,” answered the little lady, looking 
as if she thought her cousin’s education had been 
shamefully neglected. 

Perhaps Cyril was glad of an excuse to sun him~- 
self in the new brightness, for he turned sharply 
on his heel and walked up to Nina’s side. 

** Katie is allowing herself to feel anxious about 
your health,” he said, “though why it is impos- 
sible to say—your eyes and cheeks both give bril- 
liant contradiction to her fears.” 

“Don’t you know that love is blind?” replied 
Nina, with a light laugh. 

“Then we could afford to pity him were he here 
to-night.” 

“Now I perceive what I have all along sur- 
mised,” said Nina, in a tone of deep bitterness. 
“You have no respect for me, or you would not 
pay me compliments.” : 

He was astonished at her penetration. Cyril 
only spoke lightly to those of whom he thought 
lightly. To Nina, hitherto, he had often been 
discourteons and tyrannical, but never insincere. 
But now, when he spoke of her beauty as  desir- 
able and gracicus sight, it was with jealous irony, 
for he could almost have torn and crushed the 
myrtle crown for becoming her so well. He 
thought of the letter given so deceitfully to Colo- 
nel St. George the evening before, he thought of 
the many falsehoods which had stained the rich- 
ness of those beautiful lips, and Nina’s loveliness 
turned him as sick as if it had been a foul 
leprosy. 

**I will conquer her,” he said to himself, with a 
fierce thrill. ‘‘I will teach her to look beautiful 
for me alone. I won’t have her distributing so 
lavishly the sweetness of her smiles, the touch of 
her hand. I hate her now, but I will have her all 
the same. She shall not dare me. Does she 
think that my heart is’ made of snow? Have I 
none of the passions that burden other men be- 
cause I am proud and reticent, and refuse to wor- 
ship at every shrine in my way? She is nothing 
to me beyond any other woman whose beauty is 
pleasant to the eye ; but I will make her mine, if 
it is only to humble her and show her what it is 
for a woman to play with the affection of an hon- 
est man. I must revenge others. I have no 
wrongs of my own to avenge; I am heart-whole 
still. Providence has been very gracious to me 
there, for I have been in her presence now for 
days and hours; I have seen her sad and gay, 
weak and strong, pale and blooming, and have 
kept my senses all through. I have nothing to 
fear at present, but may take up my task with a 
cool head and quiet spirit. She is somewhat of 
the panther breed—sleek, and beautiful, and false, 
and she may tear my hand in the scuffle, but she 
can neve: reach my heart ; that is trebly 
agains. | or wiles, I may have thought love pos- 
sible, days back, but now—oh! I am safe now.” 

Captain Marsh ended his contradictory reflec- 
tions with a triumphant smile as he stepped care- 
lessly on one side to make room for Colonel St. 
George by Nina’s chair. He was too happy in be- 
lieving himself so secure not to be indulgent to 
others. Ue pitied the weakness he could not 
share. He was sublimely unconscious that the 
fact of tolerance lay in the sharp shudder with 
which Nina had seen Colonel St. George approach. 
But so it is—let them say what they like—men 
deceive themselves far oftener than women de- 
ceive them. 

There was a look of confidence in Cyril’s face 
that was almost insolent as he moved back, smiling, 
and twirling his huge moustache. But Colonel 
St. George had scarcely exchanged three words 
with Nina before the door opened, and the first 
guests were announced : 

“Mr. and Miss Dawes.” 

Miss Dawes was a fine-looking girl, with a high 
color, and a look of perfect happiness and good 
temper. She was rather fond of slang, passed the 
best part of the day on horseback, and was as 
dauntiess in the chase as any Nimrod of the party. 
Her education had been sadly neglected. Having 
lost her parents when quite a child, she had been 
left to her brother's indulgent guardianship. 
John, or Jack Dawes, as he was ge called, 
performed his trust to the best of his ability. He 
engaged a most sapient governess, who undertook 
to teach everything, and so she did—everything 
in general, and nothing in particular. In the 
scramble, Anna Dawes was fast losing all the wit 
she when her brother suddenly came 
to the rescue, dismissed the paragon, and recom- 
mended the stable as a finishing s.hool. Anna 
adopted the notion with enthusiastic 
and soon became an apt scholar in Jack’s hands. 

“Tsu you can read and write and do a 
little ciphering, can’t you?” inquired Jack, a little 
anxiously, of his sister one day. 

** Of course I can.” 

“* And play a little air or two on the pianoforte 
when there’s company ?” 

“ Why, you know I can, Jack.” 

“Then what the deuce do you want more ?” 

“TI don’t want anything more.” 

“That's a good girl,” said Jack, obviously im- 
mensely relieved, and patting her shoulder with 
his huge hand. “Just go and see Mrs. Bounce 
make a pudding some day, and then you'll do.” 

Jack’s theories upon female education were 
somewhat peculiar, and he was a little uncomfort- 
able at first as to how they would look in practice ; 
but when he saw Anna growing straight and tall, 
found that she could manage a refractory steed 
with perfect ease, and amuse .herself in wet 
weather, Jack chuckled to himself in great glee, 
and loudly declared that he had hit the right nail 
on the head this time. 

As to his own advantages in respect to educa- 
tion, they had been remarkably meagre, depend- 
ing entirely upon his own exertions; and, as he 
passed the day outdoors in all weathers, and went 
to sleop immediately after dinner of an evening 








«t may be surmised thet Jack Dawes had 


Plucked enough fruit off the tree of knowledge to 
render it a very unsightly object. Jack fre- 
quented all the fairs within a hundred miles, and 
never missed a race, even if only a spring meet- 
ing. 

Dinner parties were Jack’s abhorrence as a 
rule, but Jack nourished in his secret soul a deep, 
hopeless, chivalrous passion for Nina ; and to sit in 
the ssme room with her a whole evening, listening 
to the sound of her voice, sunning himself in the 
brightness of her eyes, was a privilege Jack 
valued more highly than all his patrimonial acres. 
He was conscious he did not shine in society, and 
mourned over his huge red hands as he tried to 
squeeze them into gloves; but amidst all his 
awkwardnoss, there were occasional glimpses of true 
honest feeling, and a sort of rough nobility, which 
raised him above contempt, and gradually created 
affection and confidence where you might have 
thought it impossible at first to bestow either one 
or the other. 

Jack was always the first arrival. 

“It’s such @ deuced bore, you know, Nan,” he* 
used to say to his sister, “to be marching in when 
the room’s full. Somehow, it takes away the use 
of my legs. I shouldn’t mind who I faced on horse- 
back, because I feel at home there ; but when you 
get me into drawing-rooms, and tell me to sit jnst 
so, and behave prettily, I’m out of my reckoning, 
Nan, and that’s a fact. I’m always so infernally 
off my feed, too, on such occasions. Foreign 
kickzhaws are poor food, now, aren't they? I 
think I see myself doing # hard day’s riding with- 
out substantials, and plenty of good ale to wash 
*em down!” 

Jack and his sister had scarcely taken their 
seat before Lord Gillingham arrived. He was 
quickly followed by Madame de Péne and her 
daughter. The two last were people who could 
not be overlooked in any society which they chose 
to frequent. Madame de Péne was the widow of 
a French refugee, and had taken up her abode at 
Beechwood on account of the cheapness of the 
neighborhood, and her old school friendship for 
Mrs. Marsh. A small cottage was all she could 
afford to rent, but her t taste soon con- 
verted it into a fitting habitation for any lady in 
the land. A few trifling ornaments, gracefully 
disposed, a moderate supply of muslin and 
damask, and through the happy art and indivi- 
duality of the mistress, her drawing-room looked 
as fresh and luxurions as the boudoir of a queen. 
The same genius for effect regulated the toilets of 
herself and daughter. She could not afford to 
buy cheap things, she said, and certainly no one 
would have ventured to bring this accusation 
against anything they saw on either Madame or 
Mademoiselle de Péne. For hersélf it was a rich 
but sombre silk, of which people did not casily 
tire, because the ornaments, accompaniments, or 
whatever they may be called, were judiciously 
varied; and Gabrielle, in her snowy muslin, 
always looket& so fresh, and sweet, and ladylike, 
that gorgeous habiliments were always at a dis- 
count wherever she appeared, and the men raved 
about white muslin and natural flowers. 


ANECDOTE OF THE STORK. 


Tux stork in Schleswig is the pet of the 
country people, who cherish all manner of superstitions 








the fecundity of their wives. 








LIFE IN BED. 
We all know that sleep is as necessary to the 


bed, calculating, plann 
. The courses of our hves are shaped, 
to some extent, as we lie between the sheets and blank- 
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= The door for out the bales (shown in | to a distance of about three feet, and slide. between the ; which drive the ends forward in less than a moment , inches diameter, and acting perpendicularly, ‘the eylin- 

on by the «# ening crossbars) slides | front sides and bottom of the press, while these are ex- (oe whole force of the pumps being sagas to the rams) | ders being below the eee i oy line), which has on y to 
ooun, or may be arranged to open up in a line with the | tended and the top slides back as the cotton, of sufficient ll they arrive at the main trunk of the upright press, | rise ebout 2%, feet to complete the bale. The clamps 
top of the press; but in either cate balance weights | weight to form a bale, is thrown into the open space. | where they are both fixed at once by the simple but | are then removed and the ends thrown back, which at 
must be properly adjusted to make the door open with- | The door is then closed, and the two ends of the press | powerful clamps. The whole power of the pumps is | once releases the bale and prepares the press for a fresh 
out trouble. The ends of the upright trunk move back | are affixed to hydraulic rams of six inches diameter, | then applied to the larger ram (of 1634 inches or 18 | supply of cotton. 
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THE WABR IN THE SOUTH—PAYING OFF NEGRO SOLDIERS AT HILTON HEAD, 


THE NEW BARRAC AT THE 
BATTERY, N. 


Wuen New York had its fort an below the 
Bowling Green, a few rocks in a shoal place before it 
occupied the site of the present Battery. This was 
gradually filled in and a few guns planted as an outer 
defence, giving it the name it has since borne. The 
species of castle or fort which was subsequently added 
has had a curious history, and as the Battery became in 
time a fashionable promenade, the Castle became 4 
Garden, in days when gardens were the rage; then it 
was transformed into an Opera House, and has now be- 
come the centre of that most important and well-man- 
-— institution, ‘‘The Commission of Emigration.’’ 
The Battery has long ceased to be a fashionable prome- 
nade, ‘The fair and their admirers no longer visit it to 
enjoy the delicious breezes ffom the bay or the pano- 
rama of the commerce of the great city. tt is a pity to 
have such beauties thrown away, but with the uptown 
tendency of fashion it has become descrted. 

Our Park has for atime been given up to the Gov- 
ernment for barracks, recruiting booths, etc.; these 
have now been removed, and one of our Artista gives 
our readers a view of the Battory as ‘t is, with tho newly 
erected barracks, which have invested it once more with 
its ancient military look. 

Governor's Island in the background and Castle Gar- 
den will enable our readers to fix the position of the 
barracks, which are commodious, well built and far su- 
perior to those ih the Park in every rospect. 
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The buildings to the left are the Comm: Depart- 
ment and storehouses; in the centre and to the 
right are the quarters of the men. In the front is the 
Recruiting Office, where Supervisor Blunt labors so 
earnestly to fill up New York’s various quotas ; to the 
right are the Hospital and the Sutler’s Department, the 
latter under the charge of J. L. Frazer, formerly Colonel 
of the 47th New York, at whose hands the soldiers know 
they always receive fair dealings. On the right, near 
Castle Garden, is the wharf where conscripts and vol- 
unteers take steamer to go to Hart's Island. 





PAYING OFF NECRO SOLDIERS. 


How strange it is now to look back at the 
commencement of this war! What advance has been 
made in many ideas. When it was first suggested that 
the negroes who escaping from slavery wore becoming 
a burthen on the Government should be armed and 
drilled, a feeling of intense bitterness was aroused. 
The opponents of the Government and the sympathisers 
with rebellion were of course loudest and most ve- 
hement in their denunciation of the system. The rebel 
Government threatened and has fulfilled its threat of 
refusing quarter to negro soldiers and their officers, but 
Government persisted, and a considerable part of the 
army now consists of negro soldiers. The matter is no 
longer an experiment. The rogiments differ greatly; 
those with capable, diligent officers surpassing of course 
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8. C.--FROM A SKETCH LY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
those where the men who hold commissions shirk the 
unwelcome task of drilling and guiding their men. 

Our Artist before Charleston sketched the paying off 
of one of che negro regiments; and if we may judge 
from the bearing of the men, they have found officers 
who aim to do their duty to their command and iheir 
country. 


THE SIECE OF PETERSBURG. 


The Explosion of the Mine—The Attack 
on the Rebel Line, 


Since our last, issued just as the news came 
in of the explosion of the rebel mine, filling all with ex- 
ultant hope that another day would give us news of the 
effectual breaking up of Lee’s army, further details have 
come, unfortunately damping our expectations. 

Our readers will readily understand the position of 
affairs by our illustration on pages 280-1 of this volume, 
afew wocks since. The fort there shown was that 
which Lieut-Col. Pleasants, 48th Penn., with his skilled 
miners, undertook to mine. The work was commenced 
on the 25th of June, and wae prosecuted with the utmost 
secrosy, the very soldiers in the adjoining breastworks 
being ignorant of the plan and wondering at the subter- 
rancan talking. The muddy boots of the men as they 
marched in from work puzzled some, but few suspected 
the truth. 


. 
THE NEW BARRACKS AT THE BATTERY, NEW YORE.—FROM A SKETOH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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T. CRANS. 


The excavation was commenced in the side of the hill 
whereon our exterior line of works runs. The tunnel, 
or to use the technical term “gallery,” is about four 
and a half feet high, nearly as many feet wide at the bot- 
tom, and two feet wide at the top. The usual army pick 
was not suited to the work, as the flukes were too broad 
to permit their swinging in the tunnel. This difficulty 
was easily overcome by filing down the flukes to the 
size of the regular mining pick. Water was met with 
not far from the entrance, and tor atime gave no little 
trouble. The floor, however, was planked, and the 
sides and ceiling shored up. A quicksand was met with, 
and to obviate it the range of the tunnel was curved 
upward, so that the latter half wae several feet higher 
than at the entrance. The earth, as soon as excavated, 
was conveyed in handbarrows made of cracker boxes 
or half barrels to the mouth, where it was emptied into 
bags which were afterwards used on the top of tho 
breastworks, In this manner no betraying accumula- 
tion of earth took place. The ventilation was ingeni- 
ously effected by fires. 

At length the end was reached, and the triangulation 
was abundantly verified in the noises overhead. The 
nailing of timber and planks could be distinctly heard, 
and left no doubt that the men were directly bencath 
the rebol fort. The enemy were evidently makin; a 
flooring for their artillery. As near as could be ascer- 
tainod, the distance from the tunne] to tho fort was 20 
foot. 

Aiter it was sufficiently evident that a point directly 
under the fort was reached the construction of tho 
mine was commenced. The angle of the fort projects 
towards our line, and under this line the tunnel diverged 
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into two galleries, cag euening, 00 near 9p cout Do ee A KINGLY HERITACE. = 
certained, under each side, tons of powder were . ! 
Seed nit'ued tt i.fon te bOmor Tuy is | mays aiile drop of bood onan army and Campaign Badges! 
mass of powder was on column urge i : e receipt o send a Solid Sil la (Pure Coin the 1 84, Sth, 6th, 11th or 12th A. C- 
= earth rose in the air, as high says one as Bunker eae og t ee and Soot ; Badge, or the SOLDIER’S CHARM (a Medallion), wits ete of GEN. ohn AND UNCONDITIONAL 
monument, then curled over like # fountain and metimes I feel it in my soul, SURRENDEK on the front, and your Name, Regiment and Co. Handsomely Engraved on the opposite si'le. And 
fell ; h forms, stones, timbers, arms, dis- And sometimes in my feet. for $1 60 I will send you either the 4th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 23d A. C. Badge or 
—— —~ in . i - : ~ oe 4 4 — a an Sometimes it courses like a rill the New Artillery, Cavalry, , Engineer or Pontonier Pin, Engraved as above. 
lot x roll ty and it, ~~ An4 sometimes like a flood, , See Geant, Moonta on a Sam ET ~ Badge, with Likenese of either Prestiont Lincoln, Gens 
wee Se of Ce oe CD 7 And often I am deluged with any sates; together with my Who.esale Dlustraied Circular to Agen 
along our front, | ve corps * 
chengol, carrying the fort with a part of the line on each This little drop of blood. za. Tt. BAYWARD, 
The 2d division, which was in the centre, sdvanced I know from whence the heritage— Manufacturing Jeweller. 
and carried the second line, a short distance beyond the From out the hearts of kings ; 208 aray. N. ©. 
fort, and rested, holding ground with the utmost deter- Sometimes it grows ethereal " Broad 4 
It was at this time the colored division, under Gen. And spreads itself in wings ; 
White, was pushed fewer’ and to and And then I feel the souls of winds Pro osals for Loan 
py A crest of the hill, which would have decided Go bearing me away, ' 
The troops advanced in good order as far es the first ~— to ~ lyse em aie 
here they received Ww. ecked ere jewelled fountains '° 
them, and although quite » Humber kept on advanciag rat IN pisy. fii Tassevur Davanmnen, 2uty 1,100 
= seem: wi ; ithin the royal temple's aisles o ereby given that subscriptions will be re" 
yd the a poy - dy -- he =e Divinest singers sing, . eived by the Treasurer of the United States, the several 
They were rallied and again ed but And at the holy altar shrines Assistant Treasurers and designated Depositaries, and 
of the officers being The eweetest censers swing, 


During time seemed to be without any one 
to manage them, and finally they fell back to the reer, 
Sits are Maghing ugh te vena ht ee 

were 
in officers, as will be seen 
gures: 


colored, 15 officers killed 

men, including missing; 28th U. 8. 
colored, 11 officers, 150 men , wounded and miss- 
ing; 27th colored, 6 officers, 150 men killed, Va AW) 
ed ; Slet 
colored, 7 officers, 200 men killed, wounded and miseing; 
43d colored, 6 officers and a large number of men; 38th 
colored, several officers, about men, killed, wounded 
and mi le 

The loss in the 24 division, Sth corps, was very severe, 
and is estimated at trom 1,000 to 1,200. 

Gen. Bartle:t succeeded in reaching the fort with his 
command, but having accidentally broken his cork leg, 
was unable to get off the field. ‘e, however, held pos- 
session of the ground for several hours, and only sur- 
rendered when all bope of escape was gone. 

The fruit of the movement, well conce and di- 
rected, was swept away. The a charged too late, 
and none but veterans should have been sent on so im- 
portant a mission. The time lost enabled the rebels to 
ere and we must add it to our other great repulses. 

e illustrate the working of the mine, and also the 
charge after the explosion. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A wavy who sings in the choir of a certain 
church in Eighth street, having been laughed at for 
m ing s very small man, remarked that she had 
always found short meter hime the easiest to get along 
with. 


Axzont, in reply to a friend who wanted to 
know why she perspired so profusely when singing 
Verdi's music, replied that it wasn’t ordinary perspira- 
tion but Verdi-grease. 


At a camp meeting in this State, recently, a 
zealous brother excu himself for “ hooking” and 
appropriating to his own necossities some ‘‘ good old 
rye” by saying: ‘“* My dear brethren, here, of all places, 
the ‘spirit’ should be most freely ‘poured out.’”’ 


JEAN Pavt thus addresses young ac : 
‘The young men fall on their knees before you, but re- 
member it is as infantry before cavalry—that they may 
conquer and kill; or as the hunter, who only on bended 
knees takes aim at his victims.” 


We consider the old man’s reply to his son 
as to the meaning of the word humbug nearer correct 
than Webster’s. ‘‘Humbug, my son, is when your 
mother says ehe loves me, and don’t sew the buttons 
on my shirt.” 


Tue following order, verbatim et literatim, is 
said to have been received by an undertaker from an 
afflicted widower: ‘‘Sur—mi waif is ded, and wants tu 
be berried to-morrow, At wunner kiok. U nose wair to 
a Hole—by the side of mi too Uther waife. Let it 

eep.” 


Soon after the death of the poet Wordsworth 
7 met a farmer in the neighborhood, and said to 

im: 

“You have had a great loss.” 

** What loss ?”’ 

““Why, you have lost the great poet!” 

“Oh! aye,” said the farmer, “‘he is dead; but then, 
nae doubt wife’ll carry on ’t bus’ness, and mak’ it as 
profitable as ever it war.” 


‘*Waart are you doing?” said a father to his 
son, who was tinkering a: old watch. 
“ Improving my time,”’ was the rejoinder. 


Cxuiororerm is recommended as excellent 
for scolding wives. A husband who has tried it says, 
“No family should be without it.”’ 


A rFeEtitow who has some ‘music in his 
soul” says that the most cheerful and soothing of all fire- 
side melodies are the blended tones of a crickct, a 
teakettle, a loving wife, and the crowing of the baby. 


‘*Parnicx,” said a judge, ‘* what do you say 
to the charge : are you guilty or not guilty.” 

“Faith, that ies difficult tor your honor to tell, let 
alone myself. Wait till I hear the evidence.” 


“Ir is strange,” muttered a young man, as 
he staggered home from a supper party, “‘how evil 
communications corrupt good manners. I have been 
surrounded by tumblers all the evening, and now I am 
a tumbler myself.” 


War is a boy that objects to taking ‘‘ a dose 
of oil” like a st? Because he shies his castor. 


We don’t see why a lady in crinoline should 
abroad for companionship. Let her be content in 
own circle. 


Maragrmonry resembles the moderator la:np. 
There is always something the matter with it. 


War do hens always lay in the daytime? 
Because at night they become roosters. 


Some 20 or 30 years ago old Phieg, up in 
Chester county, was telling his friend Jones concerning 

Phieg had very Little education, but Jones 
‘was a man of right smart reading. So Phieg went on 
telling that they “fit and fit.” 

“And,” said Jones, with a knowing look, “ did they 
keep on fi 7 

Old Phieg drew himself up, and looking sour as but- 
termilk into Jones's face, he said : 

“You're mighty precise about langwige—fout, then, 
blast you.” 7 

A wrrness, in his eagerness to leave the 
court-rooi, forgot manners, and put on his hat 
before he had q ed the door, A surly officer, 
standing by, cri : 

“Take your hat y 


“I am taking myeclf off as fast as I can,” was the 
reply ; *‘and you have no objection, I will take my 
hat off with me.” 


Geroror ITI., speaking to Archbishop Stretton 


ion, “I believe 
“No, sire,” replied the archbishop, “‘ only eleven.” 


The incense of whose pure perfume 
Melts through the azure dome, 

And forms again, in spirit flowers, 
In the Mighty Spirit’s home. 


The crowns that graced the havghty brows 
Of my ancestral kings 

Were not of yellow gold and stones, 
But glorious eagles’ wings. 

Their palace-halls—the boundless woods, 
Their shrines—the forest bowers, 

Their singers—all the birds of Heaven, 
Their incense-cups—tho flowers, 


The temples that they worshipped in 
They were not made with hands, 
And they had their hunting-grounds of One 
Who never sells His lands. 
Ye sleep, O kingly ancestors, 
Beneath tho forest trees, 
But your royal ghosts are still about, 
Upon the woodland breeze. 


Somotimes they tramp across my heart 
As through a hunting-ground ; 
I feel a hundred Indians leap 
Within it at a bound. 
’Tis but a little drop of blood, 
And yet I feel it roll 
As if a thousand tomahawks 
Were lifted in my soul! 


It lights the secret council-fires 
Within my heart and brain, 

At which the soul in silence sits, 
And deigns not to complain. 

Your royal ghosts, O woodland kings! 
They reign in me at will, 

And bid me, with imperial pride, 
To suffer and be still, 


They do not teach, when smote, to turn 
And give the other cheek ; 
Alas! O lordly ancestors, 
Ye were not over meek. 
Too much of eagle in your souls, 
Too litile of the dove: 
My heritage i. -ich in hate, 
But poor ei. ugh in love! 





ANTIPATHIES AND FEARS. 


Ir is a difficult matter to account for the dis- 
likes some persons have been known to entortain. Yo 
navy instances are upon record of unaccount«ble an- 
tipathies, so deeply rooted that no exertion of the miud 
was capable of eradicating them. Of this we have a 
striking instance in the brave Marquis de la Roche Jac- 
quelia, who, though he was undaunted in the flell of 
battle, yet could never lielp trembling and turning pale 
at the sight of the harmicss squirrel. He was the first 
to laugh at his own weakness, but bis utmost efforte 
were never able to overcome this involuntary terror, 
Cardinais Cordona and Caraffa, a Venetian nobleman 
of the family of Barbarazi, and Lady Heneave, one of 
the maids of honor to Queen Elizabeth, swooned at thi 
mere sight of a rose. 
There was once a family in Aquitaine which enter- 
tained so great an aversion to apples that tiie mere sight 
of one set their noses bleeding. The very least particle 
of olive oil introduced in any dish, and however well 
disguised, was so obnoxious to a Count of Darnistadt 
that he was immediately seized with fainting fits. 
We are informed by Bartholus, that he knew a roan, 
of a bold and courageous disposition, who could not see 
a dog, no matter how small, without immediately shale 
ing with apprehension, and being seized with convul- 
sive trembling in his left arm and in his hand. 
Weinzithius mentions s person, of a noble family, who 
was not able to r the gaze of an old woi an; and 
being once (irawn out by force from his supper, into the 
resence of onc, What was ouly intended as merriment 
by his friends ended in death for him, for he fell down 
and died on the spot. The terrors feit by some persons 
at the various pbevomena of vature are less unaccount- 
able. Augustus was so much alarmed at meteors that 
he carried about him the skin of a calf--theu thought to 
be an excellent guard against lightning; and during a 
thunderstorm, according to Suetonius, he sought refuge 
underground, in vauits or cellars. Caligvia, who 
labo under similar fears, whenever it thundered 
wrap his head up in some covering—or, if he was in 
bed, leaped out of it, and hid himself underneath. 
A bishop of Lan les d'Escars, always fainted 
at the inning of a lunar eclipse, and remaincd insen- 
sible as long as it lasted. This weakness proved 
eventually fatal to him, for, when old and infirm, having 
fainted, as usual, at the time of an eclipse, he was too 
weak to recover, and expired. 
In the year 1844 a French soldier was obliged to quit 
the service, because he could not overcofne his violent 
ce and disgust towards animal tood. 
. Prout knew a person on whom mutton acted as a 
“He could not eat it in any form. Tie pecu- 
jarity was supposed to be owing caprice, but the 
mutton was repeatedly disguised, and uniformly pro- 
duced the same resuit—vioicut vowiting and dar. 
rhaa.” 
Hahn relates of himeelf, that soven gr eight straw- 
berries would produce convulsions. any aro unablo 
to eat eggs, and cakes or puddings having eges in their 
composition produce serious disturbances in the health 
of such persons, if they are induced to eat them without 
knowing it 








A person in public company accusing the 
Irish nation of being the most —— in the world, 
was mildly answered by an Irish gentleman “that # 





“ Well,” rejowed the king, “‘is not that better than 
downy’ 





by the National Banks designated and qualified as De- 
positaries and Financial Agents, for Treasury Notes 
payaple three years from August 15, 1864, bearing inte- 
rost at the rate of seven and three-tenths per cent. per 
annnro, with semi-annual coupons attached, payable in 
awful money. 
These notes will be convertible, at the option of the 
holder at maturity, into six per cent. gold bearing 
bonds, redeemable after five and payable twenty years 
from August 15, 1867. 
The notes will be issued in denominations of fifty, 
one hundred, five hundred, one thousand and five thou- 
sand dollars, and will be issued in blank, or payable to 
order, as may be directed by the subscribers. 
All subscriptions must be for fifty dollars, or some 
multiple of fifty dollars. 
Duplicate ceriificates will be issued for all deposits, 
The parties depositing must endorse upon the originay 
certificate the denomination of notea required, and 
whether they are to be issued in blank or payable to 
order. Whicn so endorsed it must be left with the 
officer receiving the deposit, to be forwarded to this 
Department. 
The notes will be transmitted to the owners free of 
traneportation charges as soon after the receipt of the 
original Certificates of Deposit as they can be prepared. 
Interest will be allowed to August 15 on all deposits 
made prior to that date, and will be paid by the Depart- 
ment upon the receipt of the original certificates. 
As the notes draw interest from Auust 15, persons 
making deposits subsequent to that date must pay the 
gnterest accrued from date of note to date of deposit. 
Parties depositing twenty-five thousand dollars and 
upwards for these notes at any one time will be allowed 
a commission of one-quarter of one per cent., which 
will be paid by this Department upon the receipt of a 
bill for the amount, certified to by the officer with whom 
the deposit was made. No deductions for commissions 
must be made from the deposits. 
Officers receiving deposits will see that the proper 
endorsements are nde upon the original certificates. 


All officers authorized to receive deposits are re- 
quested to give to applicants all desired information, 
and afford every facility for making subscriptions. 


W. P. FESSENDEN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


ALL RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS 
throughout the country will doubtless 
AFFORD FACILITIES TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Seaside SummerResort 


FATRIIELD HOUSE, FAIRFIELD, CONN. This 
favorite and splendid Summer Resort was opened for 
visitors—cither transient or permanent—on the Ist of 
May. The house is new and handsomely furnished— 
has all modern improvements—is lighted with gas 
throughout. The Beach for Bathing is the finest on 
the Sound. There is good fishing and elegant drives. 
Parties making early arrangements for the season will 
be taken on favorable terms. 
000 





P. D. CARRIQUE. 





id 500 SPLENDID GIFTS sent free for a 

i 9 stamp. Send along your orders. 
Address ° BRIGGS & CO., 

463-4 Drawer 6308, Chicago, IIL 


‘Do You Want to get Married ? 


«Courtship Made Easy.” A Book of 100 pages, TMlus- 
trated. Treating on “ Psychomancy,” plainly show- 
ins how either sex can fascinate, win the undy love, 
and marry whoever they wish, irrespective of age or 
personal appearance. Sent by mail for 50 cents and 
two red stamps. Address 

462-68 E. D. LOCKE & CO., Box 1525, Portland, Me. 





ECWARD’S “IMPROVED” 
SWEAT PROOF 





Soldiers’ Money Belts. 


Every Soldier can have one sent to him by return 
mail, free of postage, by inclosing $2 50 or $3, according 


to the - a . Address 
HOWARD BELT CO., 436 Broadway, N. Y. 


Whiskers! Whiskers! 











HOSTETTER’S 


STOMACH BITTERS. 


A TIMELY WARNING TO THE SICK.—It in es- 
pecially important at this time, when the markeis of the 
United States are flooded with the direst poisons, under 
the name of imported liquors, and when domestic com- 
pounds purporting to be medicinal, but not a whit Jess 
pernicious, are heralded to the world as “sovereign 
remedies,’’ that the public should fully unders‘and the 
facts. Be it known then, that while all the déffusive 
stimulants called Aguors are impure, and all the Tonics 
containing alcoh ¢ manufactured with a flery art cle 
containing amyl or fusel oil, a mortal poison; HOSTWT- 
TER’S CELERRATED STOMACH BITTERS contain 
none of these things, but are a combination of pure Es- 


sence of Rye with the pure juices of the most valuable 
stomachic, anti-bilious and aperient berbs and ylants, 
and that as a safe and rapid remedy for Dyspep-<ia and 


all ite kindred complaints, this preparation stan:s b> 
the world without a rival or competitor. Its sales to- 
day are equal to the combined sales of ali the other 
Tonics advertised In the United States, and the certili- 
cates which authenticate its usefulness are sigiied by 
individuals of the highest standing in every professional 
calling and walk of life. Beware of imitations and 
impostures. 
Sold by all Druggists and Family Grocers. 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY 
HOSTETTER & SMITH, Prrrspurne, Pa. 
New You« Orrice, 59 Cepar SrReEr. 


tore 














IT SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES! 
We pay aguie $100 per month, 


MY LOVE STORY: 


Or, the thrilling adventures of a Southern Soldier 
impressed into the rebel army, whose sym- 
pathies were with the North. 
Price 10 cents, postpaid. Enclose red stamp, for par- 
ticulars, to 
FRANK V. MERTON, New York. 





$10 AGENTS $10 


And Dealers, to sell Fine Crayon Portrait of 
LIEUT.-GEN. U. 8. GRANT, 

LINCOLN and McCLELLAN, 
and 20 more Novel and Useful Articles. Profit !ar:e. 
Send Stamp for Circular. Sample by mail, 50c. 

8. W. RIVE & CO., 83 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Just Published. 





TEE NEW NUMBER 
OF 


FRANK LESLIE’s 


BUDGET OF FUN, 


Being No. 78, 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Its Grand Cartoon is one of the most telling 
hits of the age, and represents Mr. Lin- 
coln, the Political Blondin of the time, 
wheeling a Barrow on the Tightrope. 


Also, the Hend of the Halabama; besidcs 
Seven Splendid Huworous Sketches of vie 
deplorable state of Europe owing to Emi- 
gration—besides numerous Comic Enyriv- 
ings by the First Artists of America und 
Europe—Leech, Tenniel, Rosenberg, Bel- 
lew, Newman, Forbes, Crane, Howard, 
McLellan, etc., etc. 





MY ONGUENT will force them to grow on the 
smoothest face in 21 days, without stain or injury to 
skin. Satisfaction ¢iven or moncy refunded. & 
cents, or 5 for $i. Address 
464-6 DR. 


IF YOU PLAY THE F 
Don’t fail to have a copy of the ION 
Instrumental Music; 2 vols. The 
A ay Songs. Ballads, ete. " 


Favorite Vocal Duets with Piano Accompani 
ments, OPERATIC PEARLS, Gems from 0 * ae 
’ t, 


$4. xy mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





ought to be otherwise, for the Lrish met with bard rubs 
enough to polish any nation upon earth.” 





orcil. Price of each: Cloth, £3; plain, $2 
OLAVER DITSON & CU., Publishers, Boston. 











The Letterpress is equally admirable, the con- 
tributions beiny by our ‘tirst authors. 


Price 10 Cents. 
FRANK LESLIE'S 
Publication Office, 
537 Pearl Sirect, 


New York. 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELLERY AT 
LOW PRICES. 





100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD 
RINGS, 


TONS, STUDS, ETC., 


Worth $500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be pai until you know what you are 
toget. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you yn md ny can have for $1, and at the same time get 
our Ci containing full list and particulars, ciso 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 


Town in the Country. 
J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





Stereoscopic Pictures and Cartes de 
VISITE, latest.importations. Also, New Books and 
Sporting Articles. Send for 

000 PIERRE BIBON, 95 Ann St., N. Y. 


The Confessions and Eixperience of 
an Invalid. 


Published for the benefit and as a warning, and a 
caution to young men who suffer from Nervous De- 
bility, Premature y, etc.; supplying at the same 
time the means of Self-Care. By one who has cured 
himself, after put to great expense through medi- 
cal imposition an weaebeny. By inclosing a —— 
addressed envelope, single copies may be had of the 

author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., Bedford, Kings 
County, N. ¥. 000 








DISTILLED DEW 


bi 

Beautifies the Complexion, removes Tan, Freckles and 

Discolorations, and renders the Skin White, Soft, Smooth 
All Drugg 





and Clear, ists have it on sale. 
v0 DEPOT, 718 BROADWAY. 





rf you want to Bnow 


A little of everything relating to the human system, 
diet, air, marriage, etc., etc., read revised and enlarged 
edition of 


MEDICAL COMMON SENSE. 


Among the many subjects treated in this work are 
the following: Congumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Ca- 
tarrh, Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Piles, Liver 
«nd Philosophy of Digestion, Constipation, Rupture, 
“ait Rhowm, Cancor, Paralysis, Diseases of the Heart, 
lheuralgia, How to Recover the Sight and throw aside 
Spectacles, Tue Curious Marriage Customs of the World, 
Vhilosophy of Elopements, Philosophy of Childmark- 
ing, a Chapter for the Married, and a thousand things 
ot valuc to the married and single never written be- 
fore, making, altogether, a curious book for curious 
peofle, and a good book for every one. 400 pages; 100 
illustrations. Contents tables sent free by mail to all 
applicants, or the book forwarded by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of $1 50. Address 

E. B. FOOTE, 1130 Broadway, N. Y. 





Do & YZWou Want Zuxuriant Whiskers 
or WMfoustaches ? 


MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or 
injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, post free, 
to any address on receipt of aa order, 

BR. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau S8t., N. Y. 


Cards for Gentiomen-— 


Enclove an 





Fhetograph 
Samples and Catalogues sent for 25 cents. 
envelope with your own nome end addrvss, 

D. HEMMET'TE, 58%; Liberty St., MW. Y. 








Wanted Bve 5 goed reliable 
Agents, for a pleasant, les Ae a ” tively business—per- 
manent employment, and extra liberal inducements. 
Catalogue, with full particulars, sent free on application. 

ddress BENJ. W. ey ag 
14 Chambers St., N. ¥. 


Attention, Company! ! 


CLARK’S ONGUENT.—A Powerful Stimulant. Each 
acket warranted to produce a full set of Whiskers or 
oustaches in Six Weeks upon the smoothest face, 
without stain or injury to the skin. Any pcrson using 
this Onguent and finding it not as represented (by in- 
Foy nm me of the fact), can have their money returned 
to them at any time within three months from day of 
purchase. Price $1. Sent sealed and postpaid to any 
address on receipt of the money. Address 
A. C. CLARK, 
458-83 P. O. Drawer 118, Ai vany, N. ¥. 


Boauty.—Hunt’s White Lic aid Enam- 
el, prepared by Madame Rachel Lev «son, the cele- 
brated Parisian Ladies’ Enameler. {t whitens the 
skin permanently, giving it a soft, sitin-liko texture, 
and imparts a freshness and transparency to the com- 
plexion which is quite natural, without injury to the 
skin. It is also warranted to remove Tan, Freckles, 
Pimpics, Sunburn, etc. Sent mail, free from ob- 
servation, on receipt of price, 60 cents. Address 

iiUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh 8t., 
and 41 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


‘= Asthma Cured. 


RFYLIEF GUARANTEED IN TEN MINUTES, and a 
per «nent cure effected by the use of * UPHAM'S 
ASL HMA CURE.” Cases of from ten to twenty years 
sta; ling yield at once to ite influence, Price $2. Sent 
Br paid to any address, by 8. C. UPHAM, 26 South- 
ith street, Philadelphia, Pa. Circulars sent free. 


oO 




















4614 
The Great Mone aking Article. 
Every body needs it. Agents or Soldiess can make $10 


aday. Sample, with particulars, sent free by mail, tor 
25 cents, Address 
000 E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 








A MONTH !—I want Agents at $60 a month, 
60 =. — paid, to sell my Everlasting J’en- 
els, ental Burners, and 13 other articles. 15 Cir- 
pw By free. JOHN F. LORD, Biddeford, Mc. 
452-64 


~ Gooley’s Cabinet Printing Office 


FOR THE AKMY AND 


, 


Merchants, Bankers, Teache 
Amateurs, etc., etc., 


And warranted to print in the 
7 bestmanner. Send for Circular. 


J. G. COOLEY, 
Spruce 6t., 





Nn. x | 
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PURWITURE, 


Tucker’s New Style 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(FORMERLY H. P. DEGRAAP), 


No. 87 BOWERY, NEW Yorn =. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 Chrystie Street—making it 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 
They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock consists 
in part, of 


ROSEWOOD, PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 
Mahogany and Walnut, Parlor and Chamber Furniture - 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a large stock 
ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


The best as weil as the cheapest of any in use. Retail pric 
Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guara:iced as represented. 


FORNITORE 


Patent f pring Bed, 
. $2 each. 





Do not Fail to Get, on your way to 
the Boat or Car, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


LADY’S MAGAZINE 


FOR AUGUST, 1864. 


Such an array of Fashions and Fashion intelligence was 
never given in Swnmer. 


‘The Steel Double Page of Bridal Fashions 
I8 UNEQUALLED. 


A FOUR-PAGE FASHION PLAT=, 


Jackets, Cuffs, Skirts, Waists, Children’s Dresses, 
Coiffures in great variety. 


FULL SIZED PATTERN OF A CORSAGE, 
WITH COAT-BASQUE. 


CONTENTS: 


My Brother and I. 
The Wife's Ghost. 
Mrs. Rushton’s Last Will. 
Notes from the Life of a ‘Iragediciauc. 
The Bride of Oranienberg. 
An Ex-Policeman’s Story. 
Marie, or the Blue Handkerchief. 
A Pairy Story for Little Folks. 
With elegant MDlustrations, Social Sketches, Natural 
History, Travels, Comic Scenes, etc. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine 
Is the freshest, most racy and charming of the 
monthlies, and in point of illustration 
has never been approached. 


Buy a Number and be Convinced! 
FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 





Gray’s Patent Molded 
COLLARS. The only Collars 
shaped to fit the neck with a 

rfect curve free from ang!es or 

reaks. Tho turn-over aiyle is 
THE ONLY COLLAR MADE 
| having the patented space for 
i the cravat, rendering the sur- 
faco next the neck perfectly 
smooth and free from those 
— which in all other turn- 
down collars so chefe and irri- 


‘Molded 
C ollar S| tate the neck. EVERY COL- 
LAR is stamped “ GRAY'S 


PATENT MOLDED COLLAR.” Sold by all retail deal- 
ers in Men’s Furnishing Goods. ‘The trade supplied by 
HATCH, JOHNSON & CO., 
81 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


J. 8. LOWREY & CO., 37 Warren &t., N. ¥. 


VAN DEUSEN, BOEHMER & CO., 
627 Chestnut "Street, Philadelphia. 


HODGES, BROS., 23 Hanover St., Baltimore. 


WALL, STEPHENS « CO., 
322 Pennsylvania Av., Washington. 


LEAVITT & BEVIS, cor. Fifth and Vine Sts., Cinn. 

J. VON BORRIES & CO., 434 Main St., Louisville. 

A. FRANKENTHAL & BRO., No. 6 Main St., St. Louis. 

BRADFORD, BROS., Milwaukee. 

—_ WITTERS & CO., 7 to 13 Tchoupitoulas St., N. O 
4 


‘Grays. 






‘Patent | 





DURYEA’S MAIZENA 
RECEIVED TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
(From Juries 3 and 4) at the 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


LONDON, 1862; 

At the Great International Exhibition at 
Hamburg, July, 1863, Received the 
Highest Prize Medal for its Great 
Delicacy as an Article of Food. 

Can be served up in an infinite variety of delicious 
dishes. Sold by all Grocers, with directions. SEND 
FOR A PAMPHLET, WITH 50 KECEIPTS, which will 
be furnished on application by letter or otherwise to 


WM. DURYEA, Agent, 166 Fulton &t., N. Y. 
. La Porte’s Life Blixir. 


T NERVINE AND REJUVENATING 













8 to manly vigor all who are suffering 
Spinal £ ergy, ‘ us Debilily, cte. 
zecauee, Prive $2. Sent portpaid 
25 Sont:: Lighth street, Philwicl- 

ire sci free. 461-4 





6. 8. Sea, MI. D., Baltimore, 35 yoars 
Professor of Fem Ne Therapeutics, Safety Cards Free. 
405-2 


PLAYING CARDS! 
PLAYI'G CARDS. 
PLAYIiG CARDS. 


BEST THING OUT 





Finest Card Ever Issued! 


Of new and elegant desi.n, and are the same in all par- 
ticulars as old style cards, with the exception that by 
holding tnem to the light you see 


52 Resutiful Pictures. 


Enclove $1 25 aud three red stamps for sample pack. 
$144 por gross. 
462-5 T. ALLEN, 60 Nassau Street, N, Y. 


Lite: Agency, Bstablished in 1842. 
The subscriber has, for nore than 20 years past, been 
in the habit of reading and preparing manuscripts for 
the Press. At first this labor was one of kindness, and 
performed = stuitougly. But it became so burden- 
some, and alsorbed so much time, that a small charge 
in the nature of a preliminary fee became necessary. 
This fee, not exceeding $25, and generally less, com- 
pensated both for a careful and critical perusal of a 
work in manuscript, and the offering of it, if approved, 
to publishers. 

he subscriber continues to receive and read manu- 
scripts in the same manner, giving his candid opinion 
concerning them, and arranging for their printing and 
publication, when desired to do so. He makes his 
charges as small as possible, since his chief object is to 
aid and beneiit authors. 

In all cases letters of advice should be forwarded by 
mail, while manuscripts are sent, prepaid, either 
through the Post Office or by express, legibly addressed, 

PARK BENJAMIN, 75 West 45th st., N. ¥ 


MATRIMONIAL FAVORS 


BRIDAL 8ETS, BRIDAL GARNITURES, BRIDES- 
MAIDS’ SETS, OSTRICH FEATHERS 
AND PARIS FLOWERS, 


At TUCHEER’S. 769 Broadway: 


$100 per Month. Active and reliable 

Agents in the Army end everywhere else, in the most 

lncrative business known. Honorable and no risk. 
Address or te gS 

457-67 GAUGHAN, 116 Bruadway, N. Y. 

















pmeetistnen, aijatnaiiinn, 3 Mo beating. 

No Machine complete without it. Price $1 50, with 
directions, sent by mail. For sale for ali Machines, at 
the inventor's rong WILCOX & GIBBS'S Sew- 
ing Machine Office, 608 Broadway, New Pg 

451-63 D. BARNUM. 





+—— 
GOURAUD'’S 


Italian Medicated Soap, 


It is well known—cures Tan, Freckles, Pimples 
Eruptions, Prickly Heat, Sallowness, Salt Rheum, 
eee. Chafes and au cuticular deformities. 

GovuRnapp’s Poupre SusTiLe uproots hair from low 
foreheads or any part of the body, warranted, $1. 

Govuravup’s Li_y Warre for flushed red faces. 

Govravup’s Liqgurp VEGETABLE RovaeE. 

Govurnavup’s Harm Dye and numerous toilet acces- 
sories, found at the old established Depot of 

DR. FELIX GOURAUD, 
453 Broadway. 

Also of Bates, 129 Washington Street, Boston ; oe 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia; Keyser, Pittebur; 
CALLENDER, Philadelphia; H. D. Rosrxson, Por tland, 
and Druggists generally. 





“ golf Preservation!”"—A New Medical 
book, containing Secrets relating to Single and Married 
Life, which no man, young or old, should fail to a7 
Price 50 cents. Address JOHN Cc. ees 
5374, P. O., New York. “18 


Stereoscopic Views and Cartos de Visite. 
1,000 different kinds. Scnd stamp for a Catalogue. 
000 VICTOR DELAPO, 80 Nassau St., N. Y. 





75,¢ 000 00 Watches, Chains, é&c. 


Wo RTE $400,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to v; 
and not to be paid for until you know what yeu =s 
get. Send 20 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1; and at the same time 
our Circular containing full lists of articles and par. 
ars, also terms to Agents, which we waut in every 
e — woh — in the country 

x Certificates can be ordered for $1; thirteen f 
$2; thirty-five for $5; and one red! for $1: thi w 
Address A. ©. ‘CLARE, 





450-62 P. O. Drawer 118, Albany, N. Y. 
GOLD, $8—SILVER, $1 50. 1s 2d, 34, 4th, 5th, #th, 
9th, 10th, 11th, 19th, 
l4th, 18th, th, 23d 


ARMY CORPS, 
Showing each Division. 
BY THE SINGLE ONE, 
100 or 1,000, 
Send for Circular, 
Address 


DROWNE & MOORE, 


Manufac’g Jewellers, 
208 Broadway, N. Y. 











Freach Note Pa) we, Sento ond 
Presses, Silver Plates, etc. af 
j 4, Everdell’s, 03 Broadway, cor. ane St 
— Fer Specimens by mail, send 2% cents. 





-”"—How either sox may 
© love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental uirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmaried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of mph pero Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already so! d. Address 
T. WILLIAM & co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


as sychomancy. 
fascinate and gain 





az Notwithstanding the increase in price of oh 
cals and other materials, 


=x. wo. BENICZE 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
No. 2 New Chambers Street, N. 


Will take Oard Pictures at the OLD PRICE fora 
time longer, 
$1 50 PER DOZEN. 


Large Photographs $1 the first—60 cts. additional ones, 


Particular attention paid to copying Cards or Ambro- 
types into handsome Cojored Photographs and Cariis; 
even if the original is defaced, it can be copied to a 
perfect picture at a reasonable price. 





Matrimony.—Why b_—— should 
marry. Why every woman marry. All may 
marry to know. Read the [lustrated Rew Guide 
and Medical Adviser, by WM. EARL, M en. 
Mailed in sealed envelope on receipt of 25 a “7 dress 
12 White Street, New York. 





“ album Gems.”—Something 
and Fancy. he mostdesirable oy! ever a 
including the French Danc Girl; Venus Sporting 
with Love; Bedtime; Bombarding Charleston ; inking 
the 290, ete., etc. Price only 8 cents each, or $1 for the 
set of 15 choice cards. 
G. W. TOMLINSON, Publisher, 
221 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


$10 AGENTS $10 


And Dealers. Something New. Union Burner for 
Kerosene Lamps. Indelible Pencil, Egyptian Cement, 
Magic Tobacco Box, and 20 more Novel and Useful 
Articles. Send nd stamp for Circular. 

CE & CO., 83 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


ow, Gay 


head— 








FRANK LESLIE'S 


- |Unrivalled Publications 


Frank Leslie’s Lady's Magazine and 
GAZETTE OF FASHION. The best Family Magazino 
published. The reading portion is the cream of cuon- 
temporary English literature. The Llustrations are 

in number and execution. 

In FASHIONS it has no equal or competitor—no lady 
can dispense with it. Terms, $3 per annum. 





Frank Leslie’s Ten Cent Monthly,— 
the Ledger of the Magazines, full of brilliant stories and 
other Illustrated matter. $1 perannum; 10 cts. a No. 


Frank Leslie's Illustrirte Zecitung,—the 
only German Lustrated paper in the country. $$% 60 
per annum. 


Frank Leslie's Lady’s Illustrated Al- 
MANAC, a very valuable and attractive work. Price 
25 cents. 





RR. R. B.—Rich Rare and Racy Reading. Free 
at stamp. Address BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 








The Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
American People, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to the | 
Troy Lung and Hygicnic Institute. 


A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Nervous } 
Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting of tho | 
Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causes of lai- 


m, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 
il not to send two red stamps and obtain this 
Address 


pitatic 
Bet 
book. 


DR. ANDR=W STONE, 
Phyrician to the Troy Lung and Hvgtenic Institute; 
and Physicien for i seasce of the Licurt, Throet and 
Lungs, No, 96 Fifth Strevt, Trey, N. ¥ 449-61 








Royal Havana Lottery. 


60 per cent. premium paid for prizes. 
furnishec. Hivhest price paid for Doubloons and al! 
kinde of Golu aud Sliver. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bank 


Information 


No. 16 Wall Street, N. 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 














tion, No, 2 South Ninth 


took, 127 bots sease—new 
e8—D 
and 
———, free 
cs va 
, ° 





wm. KNABE & CO., 
ACTUREBS OF GOLD MEDAL 


G] AND SQUARE PIANOS, 
BALTIMORE, Ma. 


Certificates of Excel- 
lence from Thal 


for five years. 
Price lists promptly 
WM. KNABE & CO. 





sent on application. 
457-690 





WHAT TO DO 
AND 
How TO DO TT 


Take an Agency for our Popular Books—buy at Whole- 
sale, sell at Retail, and save the profits. Full particulars 
sent on receipt of stamp, by 

FOWLER & WELLS, 


459-620 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





ts Wanted.—¢50 per Month guar- 
anteed. For Terms and oy address with stamp, 
459-640 L. L. TODD & OO., New York. 





STAMME RING 





it Be. by dress gp For (eo COO. or Tweet 





NOW WE CAN LIVE IN vane 


The great 





neys is effectually 
ovey Conical Chumney for 
introduced, a oe 








HIGHEST PREMIUM ELASTIO STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES! 
Salesrooms, 495 Broadway, New York. 


"ine De ted ic. 


'N those cases of scan 





Hi 


JOHN RAWLINS, 815 Broadway, N. Y. 





IvORY JEWELRY. 


BROOCHES, EAR RINGS AND SLEEVE BUTTONS— 
WHITE, PINK AND BLACK, $3 50 per set; beautifu 
engraved with Greciag_border, $5 per set. Sent free 


of 





B00 000 cecccecccoce ce 300 

sevecesceuecs 1 00 

pees pocceec ce 1 5&0 

N.Y 

THE BOWEN 
500 TIMES, — ~\ hy | meets 
Four of 7k SOWnE Address 

Own BOWEN, Bios 220, Boston, Mass. 











or) 











SATURDAY MARKETING IN 1864. 


Proviper—“ Here wife, here are the groceries ; 


I’ve got the meat and vegetables in my pocket.” 





$15 PER DAY $15 


Supmegenen ap (0 Lamune we oi cus grett Be 
and Wi Eatra Large Size Stationery Prise 

Packages ; $ FA AT 
Agents. “Every Dollar invested ~—" than doubled. 


Greatest MONEY-MAKING Each 
uantities of fine Writing Ma- 


eee: Sn, Ladies’ Paris Fashion 


Pariot Games, . et Calendars for 1864, 

Letter Writers’ Tnstructore, ‘faluable Recipes, Many 

Bde to get Rich, Yauxre ons, Fancy —s 
Soutcliony, &c., &o. 

body buys them. A lendid Soum GOLD or Tliver 


aTCH —— presented 

reon who acts as 

4 for our Great New Circulars for 1 1864, containing 
Premium inducements 

= % RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau Street, New 

‘or’ ° 





For sale by all the principal dealers throughout 
the United States. 


BALLOU BROTHERS, 403 Broadway, N. Y. 
o 








The - ¢ enamelled “Turn-over”’ Collar made in 
metals. ee ee at cents for & 
mn Obeber,”” $0 H. WELLING, 04 Pine treet, N. ae 
ahnnine bly shane 


DYSPEPSIA TABLETS, 


For INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, etc., manufactured 
only by 8S. G. WELLING, and sold by Druggiste gen- 
erally. Fifty cents per box; sent free on the receipt of 
— DEPOT, 207 CENTRE STREET, 24 floor. 








Valuable Information 


i FREE to Agents, Sutlers and Newsdealers. 
= ” J. L. G. PIERPONT, 
463-50 Street, N.'Y. 


37 and 39 Nassau 
Use of Sebeces, is in all terms, Cured 
apd PREVENTED. lars free. 
463-750 Has 1 H. DAY, New ‘eevee, Conn. 








OLLARS 


AE x pare ' oNa 





ite, 50 cents; Pearl White, 75 cents; Snow 

White, Linen Finished, ‘s; *“Tilusion Stitched and 
Corded,” $1; “ Steel Clad” Tie, $1. Avoid ee 
3 unless as “‘above.” 





PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAICN MEDALS 


Of every description, now ready in Pin and Medal. 
Trade orders solicited yas promptly filled at Factory 
Wholesale 


CAMPAIGN MEDAL OO. 
° 436 econ, N.Y. 








Ground in Oil in several drab shades for Villas, Cot 
tages, Roofs, etc., etc. 
R. REYN OLDS, Agent, 74 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


[Aucust 20, 1864. 
ARMY 


$7 2BMy. $7 


Beautiful Engraved or Engine-turned Gold 

Waich, Double Oase, Lever Gap Stall Size, Enameled 
} 5 an mail, i ~~ San 
, sen’ im neat case, “ WITH 

o ee tegunt SILVER WATCH. —- abo 
game as ve, single 

one, by mail, $7. Specially adapted to the Army. 
Address CHAS. P. ao Importers, 
38 and 40 Ann Street, N.Y. 





WARDS SHIRTS 


SENT EVERYWHERE 
By MAILorEXPRESS 


t for Shirts. 
ma... for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars 
sent free everywhere. 


STEELCOLLARS 


ENAMELED WHITH, 


Having the appearance and comfort of linen, shhave been 
worn in England for the last two years in preference to 
any other collar, as they are readily cleaned in one 
minute with a sponge. 

To Military Men and Travellers they are invaluable. 

Price 75 cents each; sent by post to any part of the 
Union on the receipt of 90 cents, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


AGENTS WANTED in every Town in the Union. 


° No. 387 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES’ LETTER. 
FIVE ANATOMICAL ENGRAVINGS 
Has information never before published. Sent free, 


e% a sealed envelope, for 10 cents. 
Address Box 4652, New York Post Office. 

















Sportemen, Tourists, 
AND ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS, 


Powerful and Brilliant Double Glasses. 
Portability combined with 
great power in Field, Marine, 
Tourists’, Opera and general 
out-door day and night double 
perspective glasses, will show 
distinctly a person to know 
him at from 2 to 6 mileg. 
Spectacles of the greate t 
transparent power to strength- 
en and improve the sight, 
without the distressing result 4 frequent changes. 


“ SEMMONS, losing stam 
8, Oculists—-O pticians, 








66934 Sheatung, 2 -&. 





Vineland Lands. 


can now be seen 


To all wanting Farms. 


ootae ana Catan eotiemeats, Babess bene timate, 30 miles south 0 Eoepteishte by sateed. Rich 


out is uns 
Ropmwsow, Agricul 
we know of this side of the Western prairies 


growing. 
the most ‘improving place East or 
is laid Papers giving 

K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Oiice, Cumberland county, New Jersey. 


LON editor of the 7; 
of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an ‘ame level position and suitable condition for pleasan! 


Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 
for manufactories and others. Churches, schools 
est. Hundreds are 


and building. The 
Letters answered. 


information wil! 





The Human Voice—Male and Female. 
Why is one Bass and the other Soprano? Stammering. 
me true character indicated by the Voice. Climate, as 

ecting the haces—'Tompereanent. Quality, and Con- 
stitational differences between Northerners and South- 
erners. Men forthe Time. Our National Resources; 
diate ? a of Op tee— 
ips—Matrimonial Customs. as ita 
Ghost? Musderere detected by Dreams. Witches. 
Coming to 


uimaux; Fisherwomen of 
: Portraits, Characters ‘and Biographies, 
Puysi0oLoGy, PHRENOLOGY, 4 
OGNOMY and Peuemenees. in the A’ Double num- 
ber PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—20 cents, or $2 a 
year. Newsmen ree it. Sent first 
FOWLER & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





CREAT 
TRIUMPH ! 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Nos. 71 and 73 Fourteenth &t., N. Y., 

Were awarded a First Prize Medal at the late 
Great International Exhibition, London. There were 
two hundred and sixty-nine pianos from all parts of the 
world entered for competition. 

The Special Correspondent of the N. Y. Times says: 

“* Mesers. Steinway’s endorsement by the Jurors is 
emphatic, and stronger and more to the point than that 
of any European maker.” 0000 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


All —z eS Soldiers at Baltimore, W 








Fortress M Harper’s Ferry, Newberne, Port Port 

Bovel, and ail oth other should be sent at half rate, 
HARNDEN’S RESS, No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers 

dao low rates. 0000 





GREAT CHANCE 
TO MAKE MON 


Agents can make $10 to $20 a day 
brated PRIZE STATIONERY PACK 
the tastes of all; 


aes ssi HASKINS & CO., 
Prize Pac y 
Engraving Warehouse, ¥.¥ 


Shults’ t.-—Warranted to pro- 
duce a full set of skers in Six Weeks or money rc- 
funded. Sent, postpaid, for 50 cents. Address 





458-700 Cc. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 
A Secret Worth En «—How to 
make the CELEBRATED WESTERN ER without 


apples or other fruit, in 12 hours. The Recipe sent 
everywhere for 25 cents. Address 
0000 - F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 





GOOD NEWS FOR THE ARMY. 


Hereafter we will send, any of our PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ALBUMS ordered by soldiers for themselves 
or friends, giving an Album of the full value of the 


money —_ oes 
Our ums have the re being superior (o 
all others in and duran —_ range in price 


from 50 cents to $ 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS 
Now embraces about 5,000 Officers Army and Navy, 
Statesmen, Actors, copies of Works of Art, &c, Oata- 
logue sent on receipt of stamp. 


Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views. 
Our prsectpent of these is very extensive, including a 
ety of — of the present War. Catalogue 


great vari 
sent on receipt of 
ae & EH. . ANTHONY & ©O., 
s01 Broadway, New York, 
458-60-2-40 Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 





Now READY. 


THE RECORD 


or 


PARIS, LONDON 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 












SPRING No. 1864. 


THE LARGEST COLORED PLATE 


Ever given in any Publication. 


Price 25 Cents. 





Dressmakers obtain this invaluable 
ranmion Record of any SBaiaee CATH E RINE CBRAEY 
THE Tagan OF ST. CATHER 
T. PAtt, MINNESOTA 

















